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THE L. S. D. OF HOME RULE. 


At by-elections, and at all other times, we are told by our Glad- 
stonian friends ‘‘ Home Rule must come.” If so, it is of the first 
importance to thoroughly think out the details as well as the 
principles of the schemes of Home Rule which alone are put before 
the public as practicable and possible. We have Mr. Gladstone’s 
definitions in black and white ; and in the light of these definitions 
it is useful to descend from the general to the particular, to pass 
from vague and encouraging assertions about the union of hearts 
and justice to Ireland, to the more matter-of-fact but not less 
important practical details of the scheme put forward. 

To one of these details too little attention has as yet been given, 
and yet it is the detail which lies at the very root of almost every 
political movement, and is specially vital to the Home Rule prob- 
lem. I refer to the effect of Home Rule on the pockets of the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone has defined Home Rule, in general terms, to be 
“‘the management in Ireland by an Irish Parliament, subordinate 
to the Parliament at Westminster, of affairs exclusively Irish.” 
And in his great Home Rule Bill he went, in all detail, into the 
fiscal arrangements necessary to the carrying out of such a Home 
Rule scheme. 

I am not here discussing how opposite such a scheme is to that 
form of Home Rule to which the Parnellite Party are pledged up 
to the hilt, both to their Irish and their American supporters. 
All I wish to set out are the plain figures of the results of such a 
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policy on its financial or fiscal side; the results in regard to the 
amount of public revenue which residents in Ireland would have 
to contribute ; the results, in brief, that would affect the pockets 
of the Irish people. 
It is, of course, desirable that Irishmen should carefully survey pe 
the problem from this point of view; and it is no less the duty of 
| all in Great Britain, who by vote or work control public policy, to 
: see that Irishmen do not unfairly suffer in pocket from any 
Imperial Legislation, no matter by whom proposed. 
I will deal first of all with Public Expenditure, then with Public 
Revenue, and lastly with Public Loans. 
Pusiic EXPENDITURE. } 
{ 
In regard to Public Expenditure I have carefully analyzed the 
public records, and find that the general expenditure may fairly 
be allocated as follows :— 
Taste I.—Public Expenditure (in round numbers, 1887-88). 
Great Britain. "Ireland. | ‘Expenditure, Totals 
A.—COoNSsOLIDATED Funb. 
National Debt of Manage- £ £ £ £ 
ment - - - 200,000 14,000 26,000,000 —-26, 214,000 ° 
Civil List, Annuities, Jus- 
tice, &. - - - 782,000 189,000 837,000 1,758,000 
B.—Suprty SERVICES. 
pe ae ae _ —_ 18,168,000 18,168,000 
Mery - + + - —_ _ 12,326,000 12,326,000 
Civil - - - ~- 12,880,000 3,844,000 2,228,000 18,452,000 
Revenue (including P. 0.)- 8,912,000 1,875,000 — 10,787,000 
TotalImperial- - ~- 22,224,000 5,922,000 59,559,000 — 87,705,000 


Total Local (under Local 
Authorities for Local 
Purposes) - - - 61,684,000 4,290,000 — 65,974,000 


Toran Pusiic ExpPeEnpI- 
TURE - - - - £83,908,000 +£10,212,000 £59,559,000 +£153,679,000 { 


In reference to Table I., the object has been, by careful com- 
parison of items, to allocate the expenditure as the present 
burdens would fall, assuming a Parliament to be set up on St. 
Stephen’s Green after Mr. Gladstone’s own model. According to 
present needs, there would be expended in Ireland of Imperial 
Revenues £5,922,000, and of Local Revenues, £4,290,000, or a 
total public expenditure of £10,212,000. - 

Mr. Gladstone, in his great Bill, gives the following as the 
expenditure necessary in Ireland under his scheme. 
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Taste I1.—Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Irish Expenditure. 


Items. 
£ 

National Debt charges . : ; . 1,466,000 
Sinking Fund ‘ ° 360,000 
Puisne Judges and Permanent Civil 

Service (as at present, and including 

cost of abolition of office) . j . 8,065,000 
Army and Navy . , ‘ ° . 1,666,000 
Imperial Civil Expenses . , , - 110,000 
Constabulary and Dublin Police. . 1,000,000 
Revenue collection, including Post Office 

and Telegraph . ‘ ‘ 1,290,000 


One-thirtieth principal of Public Loans . 279,000 


Interest on Outstanding Loans > . 248,000 
Total General Expenditure . : . 9,579,000 
Total Local Expenditure ; ; . 4,790,000 
Total Public Expenditure - . . 14,869,000 


In reference to Table II., it is to be noted that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill (§ 15 (2) ) enacted that “‘ it shall be the duty of the Legislature 
of Ireland to impose all such taxes, duties, or imposts as will 
raise a sufficient revenue to meet all sums charged for the time 
being on the Irish Consolidated Fund.” But all such imposts 
must be other than duties of customs or excise . . ‘‘ which duties 
shall continue to be imposed and levied by and under the direction 
of the Imperial Parliament only,” in order to form a ‘‘ Customs 
and Excise Fund.” The Irish Consolidated Fund is specially 
charged with making good all deposits in the receipt from this 
“Customs and Excise Fund.” So that, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, the minimum expenditure on the part of the Irish taxpayer 
is £14,870,000, which includes provision in the Local Budget 
for Police, which at present cost £568,000 more than the 
million sterling provided in Mr. Gladstone’s list. And he is 
charged with providing for any deficit in the Land Commission 
expenses over and above receipts from available Church Funds. 
In addition to this he incurs a liability (§18) to a special war 
contribution. Altogether, the Irishmen resident in Ireland would 
have, under Gladstonian Home Rule, to provide for an annual 
expenditure of more than £14,000,000 sterling, as compared with 
a present annual expenditure of under £11,000,000. 

Such was the scheme propounded by one who is very generally 
regarded as a most capable fiscal authority, and than whom, 
without doubt, we have no better organizer of public finances. 

30 * 
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The more the fiscal aspect of Home Rule is considered, the more 
it becomes evident that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is typical of, if 
not identical with, the scheme that is indispensable. And al- 
though it may be altered in detail, nevertheless in general results 
some such total will and must be come to if Home Rule “ sub- 
ordinate to the Imperial Parliament ”’ is to be devised. Moreover, 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimates are all ‘“‘minimum.” He bases all on 
the theory that Ireland’s stake in the United Kingdom is one- 
fifteenth of the whole. At the time of the Union this stake was 
specifically stated to be two-fifteenths. It has been remarked 
that, if Mr. Gladstone’s theory is correct, Ireland’s proper pro- 
portion in the Imperial Legislature would be one-fifteenth of 670, 
or 45 members at most. 


Pusutic REVENUE. 


We thus arrive at the necessity for asking what amount of 
Public Revenue is provided in Ireland under the present system :— 


Taste II].—Public Revenue at Present Contributed by Residents. 


Great Britain. Treland. Total. 
£ £ £ 

Customs - - - - 18,041,000 1,750,000 19,791,000 
Excise - - - - - 21,943,000 3,080,000 25,023,000 
Stamps - - - - - 12,581,000 625,000 13,206,000 
Income Tax - - - 14,126,000 685,000 14,811,000 
Land, Railway, and eeibil - 4,422,000 — 4,422,000 
Fee Stamps - - 539,000 92,000 631,000 
Postal and Telegraph ; Woods 

and Forests, &c. - 10,964,000 1,043,000 12,007,000 
Miscellaneous . - . 1,987,000 182,000 2,169,000 

Total General Revenue - 84,603,000 7,457,000 92,060,000 

Total Local Revenue - 67,226,000 4,215,000 71,441,000 

Total Public Revenue - 151,829,000 11,672,000 163,501,000 


In reference to Table III., several points have to be borne in 
mind in allocating the revenue contributed by the different portions 
of the United Kingdom. In regard to customs, a certain amount 
of the duty-paying imports, such as tea, coffee, &c., are landed in 
Great Britain, the amount paid in Ireland for duties appearing in 
great measure as if paid in England. On the other hand, the 
very heavy item of excise duties on spirits and porter nominally 
paid in Ireland isin reality paid in great measure by residents in 
England and Scotland. For instance, the figures in regard to 
Irish spirit duties show that while duty is paid in Ireland on 
7,500,000 gallons of spirits, more than 2,000,000 gallons crosses 
the St. George’s Channel to England. This would mean that 
more than £1,000,000 of the £4,000,000 paid in duty in Ireland is 
paid by the consumer in Great Britain. So, too, with porter; of 
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the £750,000 duty levied in Ireland, probably about £100,000 is 
paid on what is brewed for English consumption. In regard also 
to this local consumption of beer and spirits, there is no doubt 
but that soldiers consume much, paying for it out of ‘‘ Imperial” 
moneys ; and in Ireland there is one soldier to every 170 of the 
population, whereas in Great Britain the proportion is only one to 
every 450. 

The Income Tax returns are clear, especially on the point of 
property assessed to Income Tax; and Scotchmen, who have only 
seventy-two members in the House of Commons, should bear in 
mind that Ireland is represented by 102 members, although Irish 
property assessed to Income Tax is of an annual value of only 
£36,559,000 as compared with £57,145,000 in Scotland. More- 
over, half of the Income Tax in Ireland accrues under Schedule A, 
and is paid on ‘‘Griffith’s valuation,” and not on actual gross 
rental as in England. The tenant under Schedule B also pays 
on a much lower rating than the tenant in England. Nor may it 
be forgotten that Ireland is quite free from the burden of land, 
railway, and assessed taxes. 

We are thus brought to the following figures in regard to 
Public Revenue and Public Expenditure, in order to maintain 
the administration in Ireland, and also discharge Ireland’s share 
of strictly Imperial burdens. 

At present a revenue is raised of £11,672,000, which, after de- 
fraying the Irish expenses of £10,212,000, leaves £1,460,000 for 
National Debt, Army and Navy, and other Imperial expenses, or 
precisely one-sixtieth of the whole. 

Under Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, a revenue would have to be 
raised in Ireland of £14,270,000 (20 per cent., or 4s. in the £ 
greater than at present), in order to meet Irish expenses of 
£10,667,000 and fixed contributions to the Imperial expenditure 
of £3,602,000, or about one-twentieth of the total general expen- 
diture. 

Pusiic Loans. 

It is necessary also to bear in mind the facts of the loans made, 
by or through Government and the Imperial credit, to localities 
and individuals. These loans at present stand as follows :— 


Taste [V.—Public Loans. 


Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Country. advanced. repaid. remitted or in not yet out- 
written off. arrear. due. standing. 
England, Wales, £ £ £ £ z £ 
and Scotland - 62,067,000 33,882,000 1,161,000 183,000 26,842,000 27,346,000 
Treland - «= 45,598,000 23,628,000 10,599,000 299,000 11,072,000 11,684,000 


These figures are very noteworthy. Loans have been advanced 
for all manner of local purposes to all districts of the United King- 


ee 
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dom, and it will be observed there has been everywhere pretty 
punctual repayments ; but where Ireland stands out as distinct 
from Great Britain is in the great amounts advanced as compared 
with population, and, above all, in the great amounts remitted and 
written off. These may be stated in tabular form :— ° 
Per head of Population. 
Total Loans. Advanced. Remitted. 
£ s. d. £ «6 4d, 
Great Britian - . 27 4 010 
Ireland’ - - - 8 8 10 20 0 


We thus see that residents in Ireland have received, in propor- 
tion to population, four times as much Government aid as residents 
in England ; they have been relieved of their burdens no less than | 
forty times as‘liberally per head as residents in other parts of 
the kingdom. But there remains no doubt but that this form of 
aid will no longer accrue to them if once Home Rule is set up. | 
This is apart altogether from the consideration as to how far such 
aid merely results in pauperization. 

In regard to the remissions, it may be pointed out, as has been 
done by Mr. H. Fowler, that of the £10,500,000 remitted in Ire- 
land, something like £8,000,000 are for distress loans, advanced in 
1847 and again in 1881. But, then, it must also be borne in mind a 
that of £3,800,000 advanced as distress loans in Great Britain, all 
has been repaid, and none remitted. 

It is sometimes said that with Home Rule there would come in | 
a great reduction in expenditure, and specific savings are men- 
tioned ; as, for instance, in the constabulary. Such a result 
would be contrary to all experience, in any other place or age. My 
own experience in examining into the administrative expenses of so 
many colonies points plainly to the fact that whatever the political, 
social, or other advantages of elective forms of government they 
certainly do not lead to economy. Mr. Gladstone himself, in his 
Bill, makes special provision for possible deficits in the yield of 
customs and excise; as, for instance (Section 20, 2), in providing ? 
for the payment of the superior judges. In Ireland itself we know 
that sixteen millions of debt were incurred in maintaining the peace 
in Ireland during the last Home Rule Parliament. Nor is there 
evidence that the jealousies and determination arising out of 
racial, religious, political, or avaricious distinctions have yet died 
out in Ireland. All troubles of this kind mean great expenditure ; 
especially in the absence of any overwhelmingly powerful central 
authority. 

For myself, I have seen by experience the numerous good results 
that follow on making localities responsible for local affairs, 
administrative and executive. In this direction much can and will 
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be done in and for Ireland. But to grant a separate Legislature 
and a separate Executive for so great, so essential, a portion of the 
United Kingdom would, in one word, increase taxation in Ireland 
20 per cent. 

We have had from time immemorial complaints that Ireland is 
over-taxed. Not so long ago Mr. Crilly, one of the Parnellite 
members, aired this strange theory with much vigour of statement 
in the House of Commons. Yet, out of the public revenues raised 
in Ireland, after public expenditure in Ireland has been provided 
for, there is not £2,000,000 surplus to become Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to a-purely Imperial expenditure of £60,000,000. 

One professed aim of the Parnellite Party is the extermination 
of the landlord element. In proportion as this object is attained, 
in so far will tenants, farmers, shopkeepers, and labourers have 
to bear the full brunt and burden of taxation. Out of their own 
pockets they will have to make good the losses to the national 
exchequer that will follow on the non-receipt of the Income Taxes, 
Death Duties, and other important contributions to the revenue 
heretofore made by the well-to-do landlords. -There is no doubt 
as to the serious disasters that would follow. 

In 1886 Mr. Sexton wrote to the Treasury that in many parts 
of Ireland the rates “‘ were painfully burdensome, and paid by 
occupiers as poor as the labourers themselves.” No doubt the 
future taxpayers of Ireland will ponder on these results of the 
possible breaking up of a national social system. 

If then we restrict our view to the fiscal side, if we look to 
facts as they stand, and if we accept Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
judgment, we are forced to adopt the following conclusions as to 
the financial effects of the introduction of Home Rule for Ireland :— 

1. Increased Public Expenditure. 

2. Increase in the burdens of taxation. 

8. Shifting the burden from the wealthy to the poor. 

4. Loss of all elasticity in revenue. 

5. Loss of borrowing powers at low rates of interest (and of all 
prospect of remittals of loans). 

Such results are the very reverse of those hoped for by all who 
have at heart the well-being and progress of Ireland and the Irish 
people. 
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THE EARLY PHEASANTS. 


By early pheasants I do not for present purposes mean the earliest 
birds of all, those which are killed in the hedgerows and out- 
lying copses as soon as the season has commenced; though they 
afford very pretty sport and well deserve a vates sacer. I mean, 
rather, such as are shot by men who practise early cover shooting, 
that is, in the beginning of November, when the woodcocks first 
begin to show themselves. To make the biggest possible bag out 
of any given cover, it is of course necessary to wait till all the 
leaves are off the trees; and many sportsmen, perhaps the 
majority, prefer todo so. During the first fortnight in November 
the woods are seldom stripped to this extent, and sometimes in a 
damp season, though the colour is changed, the foliage is still 
quite thick. It is not very easy, therefore, to get a shot at a 
pheasant flying through the tops of the trees, and many a bird 
owes his life to this friendly screen. But what does that matter ? 
Enough is as good as a feast, and a day on which a party of six 
can average ten brace a gun should satisfy most men, excepting 
always what I may call professional shots, in the sense in which 
that epithet is applied to professional beauties. And then what 
compensation we early shooters have for the smaller pile that we 
amass. We have the autumn tints in all their splendour, and 
every lover of nature, as every sportsman ought to be, has only to 
look round him to be just as well pleased as if he beheld a plump 
rocketer in the act of tumbling headlong to the earth. Such 
being my own sentiments, I was delighted to receive an invitation 
early last month to shoot pheasants in the Sussex woodlands ; 
and started from Waterloo Bridge as early as I could in the 
afternoon, to give myself the benefit of as much daylight as 
possible, for the sake of the beautiful country through which the 
train passed. The nearly full moon had risen, however, on the 
landscape before I reached my destination, and the brown expanse 
stretched far away into the mysterious distance just visible in 
the soft silvery light, and teeming with suggestiveness. 

I reached my little country inn, where I was to pass the night, 
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about 8 o’clock, as my friend had only a small lodge upon his 
shooting ; and having dined with one or two others who were on the 
same errand as myself, and consumed the regulation quantity of 
tobacco, we agreed to go to bed early and not to play whist till the 
small hours. 

When I first woke in the morning, I thought that all our self- 
denial had been wasted. At half-past seven it poured in torrents, 
and we were obliged to make an early start. I got back into bed, 
and lay listening to the dripping spouts, and thinking sadly of what 
we should do. Was there a billiard-room in the little town, or should 
I go straight back to London by the first train? However, I had to 
get up and breakfast at all events, and was surprised when I came 
down that my companions made light of the rain. It was only a 
‘‘ drizzle,” they said, and we should be under shelter in the woods. 

Whether these remarks arose from greater or from less experi- 
ence than my own of what cover shooting in the rain is like, I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining. Soon after 9 o'clock, we all four 
started in an open vehicle under a thick grey sky and a steady 
penetrating downpour. But, to my astonishment and delight, in 
ten minutes all was changed. We ascended a little hill about a 
mile from the town, and on the other side of it the horizon was 
quite light, the sun was breaking through the clouds, and before 
we reached the keeper’s lodge all traces of rain had disappeared, 
a slight breeze was drying the grass and the leaves, and the sky 
was one unclouded blue. It was like a resurrection to life. The 
road lay through a pretty little village with cottages and gardens, 
the originals of Mrs. Allingham’s most charming water-colours. In 
many of them I saw the very cat of which she is so fond, and the 
hollyhocks, nasturtiums, and sweet peas, which bloomed again in 
fancy as one looked at them. 

At length, after driving up hill for some distance, we reached 
the foot of the eminence on which stood the keeper’s lodge, where 
we had to get out and walk, the ascent being too steep for an 
ordinary carriage. On arriving at the top, however, we were well 
repaid for our exertion. A glorious woodland panorama was spread 
out before us. We were near the borders of Surrey, and looked 
from a level of six hundred feet above the sea across a deep 
amphitheatre, of which the sides and bottom were clothed with the 
richest foliage, to Hindhead and Blackdown, and other well-known 
landmarks. The sun shone out brilliantly, and the host had 
twice given the order to move, and the beaters were already far 
ahead, before I had done gazing at it. My friend pointed out to 
me that. his shooting was shaped like a horse-shoe, with a kind of 
broad wedge driven into it at the bottom, and that to-day we 
were going to begin at the outside and beat round the rim of the 
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basin before penetrating into the deeper recesses. Accordingly, 
about a quarter to ten, we all filed out of the little yard, and 
marched across a stubble field towards a gate which admitted us 
into the woods. 

I can no more undertake to describe a whole day’s shooting 
than a soldier can describe a whole battle; I can only tell what 
Isaw. For an unusually long time, quite half an hour I should 
think, not a shot was fired, but after that time I found myself 
outside the wood, and directed to keep close along the hedge, 
which was quite low; the rest of the men were inside, and we 
were to try the contents of a narrow belt of brushwood which lay 
between the hedge and one of the rides. My business was to stop 
any pheasants that tried to make away across the field; but as 
very few ever do try on such occasions, the birds wisely preferring 
to fly back into the cover, I did not get a great many shots. But 
there were plenty of pheasants, and as we got up into a corner 
they rose fast; one rose out of the ditch, and I dropped her in 
the cover; and a little farther on another did the same thing, 
but an impatient man inside would not allow me time to let 
her get a fair shooting distance, and pulled at her just as I did. 
The bird by every law of shooting was mine, but I said nothing, 
and the miscreant was left to the reproaches of his own conscience. 
And here let me record my firm conviction that a man who shoots 
his neighbour’s bird, knowingly and deliberately, would rob his 
neighbour’s hen-roost. It is a common thing for men to say that 
you must look out for yourself, and that in cover shooting ‘“‘ we do 
not recognize such distinctions.” There is a laxity of principle 
implied in such assertions which is painful. It is due, no doubt, 
in great part to the demoralizing effect of hot corners. But I think 
every wise and good man should combat the temptation: or, if he 
is one of those to whom virtue is not its own reward, let him con- 
sider that if he is known to refrain on such occasions, it will 
greatly enhance his popularity. All alike should remember that 
if more forbearance were generally displayed, fewer birds would be 
missed, and fewer, also, would be mangled. Two or three of the 
party had good sport along this slip. I could just see and hear the 
pheasants rising out of the middle of it, and making away down 
hill only to topple over one after another, as crack after crack told 
that they had come within shot, and I think over five or six brace 
were gathered before we turned back into the wood. 

We were now all planted along two rides, while the beaters drove 
the birds towards us. But I was on the top side again, and again 
the birds all flew down hill, and the same scene was repeated 
over again ; only a few came my way. But soon the cry of “‘ Rabbit 
forward !”’ from a beater close to me made me prick up my ears, 
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and presently out pops our little friend across the ride, and whisks 
into the opposite bushes. I bang at him as far forward as I can, 
and catch a momentary glimpse of something white about where 
the rabbit ought to be. I know what this means. He has 
kicked up his heels and rolled over, and accordingly I pulled him 
out from some long grass quite dead, better pleased with this one 
snap shot than with half-a-dozen where there is no such difficulty. 
Another and another follows, and one of them is also killed. But 
now, from about a hundred yards below me, comes a sudden 
screaming and shouting, the meaning of which I hardly com- 
prehend for a second, but in another the well-known sound 
burst upon me, “‘ Cock, cock! Woodcock, back!” and I see him 
high up in the air wheeling round some trees in the distance. 
Bang, bang, go a couple of guns, and down comes the little 
black object slowly to the ground—a woodcock, somehow, always 
seems to fall slower than any other bird—enabling the fortunate 
gunner to claim a shilling apiece all round from the rest of the 
party. There is a lull among the pheasants just now, but the 
rabbits begin to show themselves more freely, and a good deal of 
shooting is heard for the next half hour; not, however, with the 
results which the keeper had apparently expected from it. 
Rabbits are difficult to hit as they dart across these narrow paths, 
some two or three feet only in width; but they cause a great 
deal of excitement and amusement, and we all wish there were 
more of them. 

We have now nearly reached the bottom of one side of the 
basin, and I find myself placed just outside of the high wood, on a 
sloping bank covered with alders and hazel, the very place for a 
cock. But before he comes, a famous cock pheasant is sprung out 
of the wood higher up, and, leaving the other guns behind him, 
makes straight for where I stand, rising higher and higher as he 
sails over the tops of the trees. ‘‘ Now then, Sir,” says the 
keeper, who is standing close by me. It is an anxious moment as the 
bird just gets in a line with my nose, high up in the air, and going 
some thirty miles an hour. I let him get the least bit farther on, 
then aim just at the tip of his beak, and pull the trigger. Up 
goes his tail into the air, down comes his head, and he crashes 
like a stone through the branches of a young oak, dead before he 
thumps the ground. That puts me in good humour, and on we 
go. In a minute or two a cock is missed up above, and, making 
for the low ground, pitches about a hundred yards ahead of 
me, just inside the tall wood. Another gun is walking about 
thirty yards in front, but the bird is not flushed till he has 
passed by the spot. Then he suddenly gets up between us, 
flying straight from myself, and skimming along the tops of the 
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spanish chestnuts there growing as underwood. I fire, and the 
feathers fly, and I see no more of the bird, but the wretched man 
ahead fires a cross shot at him at the same moment, and honours 
are necessarily divided. Why do men do this? He had actually 
shot at my pheasant when there was not the slightest excuse for 
such an action, and the bird was eighty yards away from him! 
Before the low wood is finished we get to another warm corner, 
where considerable execution is done; and after that, there is only 
one more beat before luncheon. ‘“‘ You ‘ll get some shooting up 
there,” says my host, pointing to a steep path, up which I climb 
as quickly as I can, with another gun and a keeper about a gunshot 
ahead; but before reaching my allotted station, suddenly, from 
among the bushes close to me, up gets a brown bird with a long 
beak and flapping wings, and I feel instinctively that here at last is 
my woodcock. I knowI shall kill him, and Ido. He flies straight 
along the ride, and I knock him over just as he is turning aside 
from the two men in front; and the first they know of what has 
happened, is by hearing him brush through the twigs as he drops 
almost at their toes. I at length find myself facing the hill, with 
the ground falling abruptly behind me into the valley we have just 
left. The birds are sure to make for this, crossing the path on 
which we stand. I have my back to the sun, which is now shining 
brilliantly, but see plainly that many of the birds will be flying 
right into it. But there are lots of pheasants here, and the fun 
soon begins in earnest. The best shot of the party is before me, at 
the end of the ride; my host is behind me, and we three shall pro- 
bably get most of the shooting. The birds, when they rise from 
the thickly-wooded bank in front, are already much above the level 
of our heads, and, by the time they are within shot, have increased 
their elevation considerably. But these are not such difficult shots, 
after all, if you are perfectly cool, and do not shoot too quickly. 
Pheasant after pheasant comes across, high up, and fortunately 
not in the sun, and one after another tumble heavily into the wood 
below. It is comparatively easy then to get well under them, so as 
to take them in the neck and chin. The difficult shot is the low- 
flying pheasant, who passes close by you with the speed of light- 
ning, forcing you to turn round and fire at him as he goes away. 
Several birds serve me this trick, and as these do fly right into the 
sun, several get away scathless. One’s eyes fill with water, and 
one’s mouth with bad language, as they go away; but I have the 
satisfaction of seeing the crack shot of the party do just the same 
thing, so that nobody can say much about it. However, we have 
a real good time up in this corner, we three. We are just far 
enough apart not to interfere with each other, and near enough to 
see all that goes on. The other three guns are at a distance, and 
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we have it all to ourselves. Nine brace are down in about twenty 
minutes, and the others have killed three—twelve brace in all; 
and we now adjourn to luncheon, where our spoils are counted up, 
and we find we have thirty-three brace of pheasants, two wood- 
cocks, eleven rabbits, and a hare. Not bad work, with the leaves 
still on the trees, and where no attempt is made at preserving on 
a great scale. 

We lunch in the open air, which I always prefer when possible, 
just where a curve in the wood forms a kind of natural alcove, the 
back screening us from the wind, while in front lay stretched the — 
rich woodland landscape I have described. Pigeon pie and pressed 
beef soon disappear. The last glass of sherry has been drunk, the 
last joke cracked, and we are all on our legs again, as keen for the 
afternoon’s sport as if none of us had killed a bird. This time I 
am again placed, with directions to keep along the edge of the wood 
nearest the fields, and turn in at a given corner about half a mile 
farther on. There is a good deal of shooting this beat, and some 
time lost in looking for birds, so that when at last I reach my 
turning-point it is past three o’clock; but as I turn round, what a 
beautiful prospect lies spread out before me! I had never seen the 
country from this the most favoured point of view before. The 
hill sunk abruptly from my feet, descending into the valley I have 
so often mentioned, and rising again on the opposite side in a 
variety of gentle eminences and woody knolls, the whole crowned 
by the stately hills in the distance, now blue with the after- 
noon haze. I looked down on one mass of woodland, extending on 
every side, consisting principally of beech, chestnut, and two 
varieties of oak. Of these, one was still a vivid green, interspersed 
with the most exquisite effect among the red, russet, and golden 
brown, which were the predominating hues of the foliage. Under- 
neath, and in one or two open swampy spots, the hazel and the 
alder lent additional variety to the picture, while from almost 
every declivity leaned a group of tall Scotch firs, whose darker 
verdure and more sombre aspect supplied just the contrast that 
was wanted. The whole scene lay steeped in the soft mellow sun- 
shine of a fine November afternoon.- The wind had quite subsided, 
and not a breath of air stirred among the leaves. I was riveted 
to the spot, and thought, for the moment, I had never seen any- 
thing so fair. There is a sweetness and softness in the English 
autumn woods which have always had for me an irrepressible 
charm, independently of their brilliant beauty. Your finest cock 
pheasant in all his glory, before he was laid low upon the earth, 
was not arrayed like one of these. But, hark! we are wanted. 
Another bunch of grapes is at hand, and I am afraid the pic- 
turesque is forgotten. 
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My next exploits are along a very narrow ride, with the bushes 
growing to a height of ten feet on either side. This is an 
awkward position. Ifthe birds come well over your head, it does 
not so much matter; but they have a knack, on such occasions, 
of bustling up out of the bushes close to you, and making away 
over the topmost twigs at an angle which necessitates your 
shooting more or less through the thick, and often tempting the 
over-anxious shooter to pull at them before they have got under 
weigh, which, nine times out of ten, means missing them clean, and 
the tenth time blowing them to pieces. The proper thing to do is 
to wait till the bird has risen quite clear from the branches, and 
then to take him just at the commencement of his horizontal 
flight. If you let him get too far, you will have nothing but his 
tail to aim at: If you do not let him get far enough you will, if 
you hit him at all, do him some grievous bodily harm. But there 
is just one moment when such a pheasant can be killed neatly, 
and that is as he begins his flight. You then get either a cross shot 
or a three-quarter shot at him, and though you must fire at a 
shorter distance than you would do in the open, the branches will 
break the force of the charge, and the bird will not be injured. 
On this occasion the keeper, who seemed to think it his duty to 
walk with each guest in turn for a little while, and see how he got 
on—as I remember Mr. Hullah used to sit for five minutes, every 
now and then, by the side of each boy in the singing-class at school, 
to see whether he had a voice—the keeper at this moment was 
with me; and it was now that I heard the only words of praise 
which had greeted me the whole day. Four birds rose, one after 
another, in the manner I have described, and I managed to kill 
them all. Two rose almost at the same time, and as I waited for 
them till the critical moment, and then dropped them right and 
left, ‘‘ Well handled, them two!” cried the keeper; and I could 
have emptied my pockets at his feet had there been anything 
in them worth the acceptance of such a genius, or had it been 
the custom of the country so to do. I restrained my emotions, 
however, and merely nodding, as if it were a compliment I was 
well used to, proceeded slowly down the path toa stile leading 
out into a turnip field. Here some of us were placed about 
twenty yards from the wood; and pride was doomed to have a 
fall. A lot of pheasants had run down to the edge of the wood and 
into the ditch outside; presently one came to me at top speed 
with the wind on his back, and, swerving just as he approached, 
gave me a cross shot, if I had been quick enough to take it. But 
I was not: I let him half turn his back upon me, and then missed 
him utterly. Horrible !—with those men looking on. However, one 
or two of them did very much the same thing; and the next bird 
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that came to me I killed all right, and so we moved on to the 
next beat. I felt chastened, but not disheartened ; and marched 
forward to the next beat with the consciousness of those four kills 
still imparting confidence to my visage and elasticity to my gait. 

It is now nearly four o’clock, but there will be good shooting light 
yet for another hour; and we go on to some low ground, where 
the underwood is thin and we can see the rabbits. There is a 
good deal of blazing at them, and three or four couple are added to 
the bag. But the rising generation will not be such good rabbit 
shots as their fathers, who had many more to shoot at, and, if they - 
lived in the country, might have a little practice almost every day 
in the week for nine or ten months. Many men, now-a-days, who 
are dead shots at flying game, cannot manage the rabbits; and so 
it was on this occasion. But two or three of the party shot well, 
and as many, perhaps, were killed as were missed. As we crossed 
a little gulley, another cock jumped up right in front of the whole 
line, about twenty yards off, and got clean away, as cocks often 
do, amid the cursing and swearing of the guns and the half- 
suppressed laughter of the beaters. Had the cock dropped, each 
man would have claimed him. As it is, each man declared that 
he was out of shot. It is nasty ground to walk over, intersected 
with deep hidden ditches, ugly stumps of trees, and other obstacles 
to progress. In such a situation, the beaters often get in front; 
and they did now. Just asI was scrambling out of a hole, two hen 
pheasants got up together from underneath a hazel; but I am not 
steady on my legs, and there is a large human being between me 
and the bird. The result is that I only get a long shot at one, 
which staggers but goes forward. ‘Dead bird!” cried the 
under-keeper ; “‘I know where it is,” and, keeping his eye 
upon the line, walks straight to it, sixty or seventy yards 
off, and picks it up quite dead. 

Our last beat is now at hand, a long strip with plenty 
of big trees in it, but the underwood low, so that the birds 
can easily be seen. I and another man are on one ride, one 
in the middle with the beaters, and three below. The little bit 
holds a good many pheasants, but they fly high because of the 
trees. The first that comes over me I miss with the first barrel, 
but getting well under him with the second have the satisfaction 
of seeing him come straight down on his head—no wobbling or 
skimmering—at some sixty yards’ distance; the only really long 
shot that I have made. This is delightful. I get another very 
agreeable shot before we have done; a cock bird, just passing 
through an opening in the top branches of an oak. I can only half 
see him, but he descends at once; and I do like to see a pheasant 
well killed, tumbling down through a tree! But, the end is close at 
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hand. One more roar of “‘ Cock forward!” and one solitary shot, 
proclaiming that some fortunate man has had him all to himself; 
a couple more rabbits, a hunt after a runner, and then the 
waning light warns us that it is time to beat our way home, taking 
what good the gods may send us by the way. Nor is fortune 
niggardly. We pick up a good many odd birds, four or five brace 
perhaps, as we plod wearily back, all up-hill, and one unhappy wight 
shoots a newly-risen owl as he flaps heavily between the dark trees 
on the way to a little sport of his own. These maligned birds really 
do no harm to speak of, and many people take an innocent pleasure 
in watching them. Iam very fond of owls. I like to watch the 
white owl about old houses and barns. I always associate them 
with ideas of warmth and comfort, and snugness, and antiquity, 
and dignified seclusion and repose. It is the brown owl, by-the-bye, 
which most frequents woods, though he comes out at night into 
gardens, where he sits in a tree and hoots till daybreak. This is 
rather an agreeable note than otherwise. It is the white owl which 
screams as he flies, and snores and hisses so alarmingly in our 
chimneys. It would probably be the white owl which haunted the 
ivy-mantled tower in Gray’s Elegy, though the sounds ascribed to 
him are more like the note of the brown owl. But now, at last, we 
emerge from the last possible bit of cover; guns are handed over 
to attendants, and the party, dropping into twos and threes, begin 
to climb the last bit of steep zigzag footpath that runs up to the 
keeper’s lodge. “There is already a gleam of the moon overhead, 
but not enough to penetrate the twilight in the woods, which, 
lovely as they were by day, possess a separate charm by dusk, 
which, if it appeals less strongly to the eye, appeals more to the 
imagination. Then we think instinctively of Wordsworth and 


Lucretius :— 
Withered boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth. 
* * * * 


These were the lurking satyrs. 
But it is the spirit of romance which chiefly asserts his sway over 
us as we thread the narrow paths after sunset. The forest is the 
home of adventure, and by the twilight every wood is a forest. 
We know not what may lurk in its dark and silent depths, and it 
is easy to understand the dislike of the country people to passing 
through the wood alone, either in the dark or by moonlight. But 
if one is betrayed for a moment into any such “‘ gloomy and 
poetical train of thought,” as the above sentences might indicate, 
we are soon brought down into the common day by the company 
of half a dozen jovial sportsmen, whose jokes of the mart and the 
forum soon chase away all visions of Pan, Silvanus, and the nymphs, 
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which are promptly exchanged for anticipations of the hot tea and 
toast which the keeper’s wife will have ready for us. 

Here we are, then, at last; and throwing ourselves comfortably 
into a huge easy chair we prepare to contemplate the bag at our 
leisure as it is turned out on the floor for inspection. It is a very 
good bag for the time of year and the kind of shooting. Sixty-one 
brace of pheasants, eleven couple of rabbits, two hares, and 
four woodcocks. Some years ago we might have had fewer 
pheasants, but should have got five times the number of | 
hares and ten times the number of rabbits. However, we all 
agree that we have done well, and enjoyed ourselves vastly, as 
we really have. Now comes “settling time” for the cocks. I 
have five shillings to take for my own cock, and four more to 
divide with another man; out of this I have to pay two others a 
shilling, so that I am a clear winner of a crown. With this in my 
pocket I sit sipping my tea and eating my toast like a king, and 
am sorry when we have to stumble out again into the dark, grop- 
ing our way down the steep, stony path to where the carriage is 
waiting for us. We have a pleasant drive through the moonlight, 
reach the little inn in time for a six o’clock dinner, and catch the 
eight o’clock train to town, enlivening the ride with sixpenny whist, 
at which I lose all my woodcock money, finally reaching home in 
a mixed frame of mind about half-past ten. 

In the above sketch I have generalized from several days’ 
shooting in company with my genial host. But I have not always 
gone back to town at night. ‘I love the reversion of a feast,” 
says the Antiquary, “‘ better than the feast itself. I delight in the 
analecta, the collectanea, as I may call them, of the preceding day’s 
dinner which appear on such occasions.” And I, too, love the 
collectanea after a day’s cover shooting, especially if the place 
boasts many rabbits. But even if it does not, a stroll round the out- 
sides with the keeper is sure to yield some mixed sport, and one 
comes upon many likely little nooks and corners which could not be 
included in a regular beat. I have sometimes, therefore, stayed be- 
hind and spent a few hours next morning in the above-mentioned 
manner, taking my own favourite spaniel with me, who would have 
been de trop the day before. I meet the keeper at some spot 
appointed overnight, and proceed to beat all the double hedgerows, 
shaws, dells, copses, and outlying bits of gorse, fern, or rushes 
which still abound in that favoured district. If there are any thick 
turnips, either, they are good for an outlying pheasant on such 
occasions as these. It is true that pheasants very soon get back 
again into cover, buta few are almost sure to lie out after the covers 
have been hard shot; and the pleasure of finding them, through 
your knowledge of the birds’ habits, and the unrivalled nose and 
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patient sagacity of Jerry, who seems quite to feel that it is his 
turn now, compensates for the lack of much shooting. Here is a 
fine strip of copse facing south, and running down to a stream, 
with a good deal of holly interspersed among the underwood. 
Jerry, who has been very busy in the stubble outside for some 
minutes, is all eagerness to break in. But guns first, dear Jerry. 
Now, then, hie in! Jerry needs no second permission; a momen- 
tary pause, a dash forward, and up gets a splendid old cock, who 
has not long since finished his breakfast outside, and now makes 
off as fast as he can towards the big cover. Imitating the beha- 
viour, however, of Dick Turpin, as described by Mr. Samuel Weller, 
I “ perwail on him to stop”; and, consigning him to the bag, I 
push on through the briars. I mark rabbit, but I can barely see 
the top of his tail, and he lives to die another day. ‘ Nothing 
more here, I think. Ha! what is that?” There is a faint flutter 
and cluck, and the woodcock, who was very properly at home 
under the nearest holly, rises just high enough to clear the bushes 
and swings heavily through the trees across the brook. I wait till 
he is quite clear, and pull at about five-and-thirty yards, having the 
inexpressible satisfaction of seeing him turn upside down with the 
wriggle peculiar to his species and fall dead on the opposite bank, 
where he lies a thing of beauty yéyn9e 5€é re ppéva rowyv. ‘If we follow 
the brook,” says the keeper, ‘‘ we shall come to a bit of boggy ground, 
where we shall very likely find a few snipe,” and five minutes’ walk- 
ing brings us to it—a swampy bit of about an acre, covered with 
short green rushes. But the snipe arewild. Three or four couple 
get up altogether, but I only get two shots. I wing one, and Jerry 
very soon returns with him in triumph. I miss the-other, who 
soars aloft with that defiant cry so irritating in a snipe who has 
“‘bested”’ you, and I see no more that day. The thick double hedges 
hold the most pheasants, and here Jerry is in his glory. It will 
not do to put him into the ditch; he would go too fast. Let 
him trot along one side right for the wind, and he will not miss 
one, you may depend upon it. I pick up several in this manner, 
as well as some rabbits; and at one o’clock have two and a half brace 
of pheasants, a woodcock, a snipe, and three rabbits. My train starts 
at four, and I have six miles to drive, so we must make short work of 
luncheon. The keeper thinks, as it is a very fine, hot day, the birds 
might lie a little in a good bit of turnips he knows of, or perhaps 
we might drive them over into the gorse on “‘ that ther’ hill,” point- 
ing to one about half a mile off. No sooner said than done. In 
another twenty minutes I am in the middle of the turnips, keeping 
Jerry well to heel, though he shows by unmistakable signs that 
game is at hand. But the birds will not lie, in spite of the sun. 
A good covey, however, goes off towards the gorse, and the keeper 
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has no doubt we shall find them there, or some of them. But just 
as we are leaving the turnips, he nudges me silently and points 
into the middle of them. ‘‘Do you see ’um, Sir?” ‘No; I 
don’t.” ‘Look again—just there.” Ido; and now I see at once 
a bright little eye fixed upon me, and become aware that it is the 
property of a long-tail who is crouching under a broad green leaf. 
He is soon put up, and soon knocked down, and we go on after 
the partridges. As we approach the edge of the gorse, Jerry 
assures us they have lighted there. But we only find three, which 
he puts out of the prickly stuff, much to his own discomfort, 
and of which we manage to bag a brace. A hare “runs up against 
us,” as the keeper says, before we leave the hill, and meets her 
fate; and then we “‘ give out.” ‘‘ Now, tell me, Sir,” says Ray- 
mond Gray to Mr. Goldmore, in The Snobs, after the mutton chop 
and roll pudding; “‘ tell me, haven’t you had a good dinner?” 
“Yes, yes; I have, indeed,” says Goldmore, as if the idea had sud- 
denly occurred to him; “a monsous good dinner, indeed!” Sol 
say to myself, ‘‘ Now, haven't you had a good day? Six pheasants, 
a cock, a snipe, two couple of rabbits, a brace of birds, and a hare— 
what could man desire more? You have had the pleasure, more- 
over, of finding them; you have given Jerry a most delightful 
outing ’’; and I question very much whether I, too, with Mr. Old- 
buck, have not found the collectanea better than the feast itself. 
If I were asked which day I would have over again, I should be 
puzzled to say which. 


T. E. Kepseu. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE PAPACY. 


Amone the many and costly presentations made at the Vatican on 
the occasion of the Pope’s Jubilee two years ago, none, probably, 
was more valued than that of the King of Saxony. It consisted of 
the Biblia Pauperum in fac-simile, and contained a graceful inscrip- 
tion alluding to the successful efforts of Leo XIII. in bringing home 
to the poor the blessings of the Gospel. This really was an allusion 
to those attempts at social amelioration in the Roman Church 
which have received in a marked degree the countenance of its 
present head, who, even as Cardinal Pecci, and almost as soon as 
he was called to the priesthood, turned his attention to questions 
of social interest. In his papal allocutions and other public utter- 
ances, Leo XIII. has more than once given expression to deep 
solicitude for the welfare of the working-classes in their present 
struggles, notably so on the occasion of receiving a body of French 
operatives who had made a pilgrimage to Rome, and who, on being 
introduced to his Holiness by the general secretary of ‘ l’iuvre 
des Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers,” had the following words 
addressed to them in excellent French :— 

Nous mémes, dés le début de notre pontificat, nous avons pensé & vous, quand nous 
rappelions aux peuples les principes fundamentaux de l’ordre social. Nous avons 
suivi, depuis, avec attention les travaux des congrés tenu successivement en France, en 
Italie, en Allemagne, et, dans les derniers jours, en Belgique, et en Suisse; et nous ne 
cesserons de faire, pour l’amélioration de votre sort, tout ce que notre charge et notre 
coeur de Pére pourront nous suggérer.* 

In this and similar expressions, not only of the Pope himself, but 
of eminent ecclesiastics belonging to the Roman Communion 
throughout the civilized world, we note, if not a new departure of, 
at least a more pronounced direction given to, the Social policy of 
the Vatican, which acts as a stimulus to the organizing efforts in 
Roman Catholic districts and countries in fulfilment of the social 
mission of the Church, calling for serious and respectful considera- 
tion. Neutral observers speak of this movement as a sign of 
‘** Papal rejuvenescence,” whilst less friendly critics speak of it in 
disparaging tones as “‘ reactionary Socialism.” The last is a mis- 
nomer as far, at least, as the Pope is concerned ; for in his Ency- 
clical letter, Quod Apostolict Muneris, issued in the first year of his 
Pontiticate, Leo XIII. condemns summarily “ that sect of men who 


* TL’ Association Catholique, Revue des questions sociales et ouvriéres, Nov. 1887, 
p- 509. 
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are called by different and almost barbarous names—Socialists, 
Communists, or Nihilists” ; as, indeed, the spread of this ‘‘ pest of 
Socialism ” had been attributed in a former Encyclical published 
in the sume year “ to the widespread subversion of those primary 
truths upon which, as upon foundations, the whole structure of 
society is supported.” So here rulers and those in authority seeking 
for a solution of the social problem are exhorted, 

For the sake of their own and their people’s welfare to hearken to and obey the 
Church, which has done so much to maintain the prosperity of kingdoms, reminding 
them that the principles of religion and of Government are so identified that anything 
that injures religion must needs injuriously affect the loyalty of the subject and the 
majesty of the Government. And inasmuch as they must well know that there is in 
the Church of Christ a power to avert the plague of Socialism, which is not to be found 
either in human laws, or in the rigour of magistrates, or in the force of arms, We 
exhort them to restore the Church to that position of liberty in which she may best 
exercise her saving influence for the benefit of all human society. 

This was said at the very moment when Socialism had assumed 
its most threatening attitude in Germany, and the leader of the 
Ultramontane party in the Diet used words of similar import to 
warn the State, at that time girding itself for the Culturkampf with 
the Church. From it we learn that there is a political as well as 
an economic side to the subject before us, which invests it with 
additional interest ; nor is this the first time that the conduct of 
the Church of Rome in such matters has been referred to in this 
Review as worthy of consideration, and even imitation to Church- 
men and statesmen who have the welfare of society at heart.* 

We will therefore select a few salient points of contact and 
controversy where Socialism and Romanism meet, either touching 
or intersecting one another, so as to show how far conjointly or 
in their mutual conflicts they are likely to affect the welfare of 
society. 

A superficial observer might be inclined to think that nothing 
but antagonism could exist between two such movements as Social- 
ism and Romanism, but a little reflection will soon discover 
causes of mutual attraction even in their fundamental theories 
of society. Both are international and cosmopolitan, aiming at 
universality, patriotism and nationality occupying at least a 
secondary place in either system. Both attach supreme im- 
portance to association and organization under a centralized 
government, though under very different kinds of rulers. Both 
prefer regulated co-operation and the corporate forms of indus- 
try to competition and individual enterprise; one tending towards 
the Commune as the type of social union in the future, the 
other to the régime corporatif as the typical form of the or- 


* See an article on “ Conservatism and Socialism,” by W. H. Mallock, The National 
Review, Jan. 1884, pp. 710-11, 
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ganization of labour in the past. Both are, therefore, alike 
opposed to the principle of Laisser-faire, laisser-aller, and the 
results of that system in the establishment of Bourgeois predomi- 
nancy; in other words, the establishment of middle-class rule 
during the last hundred years. Both tend towards a levelling 
uniformity, though social inequalities within given limits are fully 
recognized by Romanists and in a manner so decided as to pro- 
voke the most hostile criticism of Socialists. Both are frequently 
brought into conflict with State Governments on account of their 
anarchical and hierarchical tendencies respectively. These are 
some of the points of contact. There are also fundamental 
differences, producing mutual repulsion. They disagree in their 
views on the basis on which the social edifice rests, and the means 
and methods of social amelioration. According to “the Socialist 
heresy” the will of the ‘‘ sovereign people” forms the keystone 
of the society. According to the Roman conception, it is founded 
on Divine authority, that authority being represented visibly by 
the ‘‘sovereign Pontiff.” Socialism comes into conflict with 
Romanism, moreover, by its negation of the sacredness of mar- 
riage, and its tendency to destroy the bonds of family life, and also 
its virtual denial of the rights of private property. Its revolu- 
tionary methods of social reconstruction, which would break with 
the past, entirely clash with the Roman conception of historical 
continuity. Its impatience with the existing social order, and its 
scornful disregard of religious consolation under privations and 
trials are little to the taste of ‘‘ Social Catholics,” who are as 
anxious to ‘‘repress insatiable egotism” on the part of those in pos- 
session, ‘‘ which so much lowers and enfeebles human nature,” as 
it is opposed to the rapacity of those who, to use the words of the 
Encyclical, “‘ aim at seizing and holding in common whatever has 
been acquired by the title of lawful inheritance, or by the intellect 
or labour of the hands, or by frugal living.” In the latest En- 
cyclical, indeed, we read that “the impartiality of law and the 
true brotherhood of men were first asserted by Jesus Christ.” 
But, then, one of the most pronounced of Catholic Christian 
Socialists explains that the guiding principle of that brotherhood 
must be “le dévouement s’exercgant 4 l’ombre de la croix.”’ 

In fact, Romanism regards both Socialism and Individualism— 
which latter it is in the habit of identifying with Continental 
Liberalism—as the ‘‘ fréres ennemis,” both anti-Christian in their 
nature, but its natural antipathies towards the latter, apart from 
other reasons to be mentioned farther on, incline it to greater 
sympathy with the former. 

This new Catholic movement must be, therefore, carefully dis- 
tinguished from that of the Liberal Catholics, such as Lamennais 
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and his school of some fifty years ago. It calls itself Catholic-Con- 
servative, and its representatives mainly belong to the élite of 
society, clerical and lay. Not only in France—though here more 
than elsewhere— but in all European countries with large Roman 
Catholic populations, its leaders aim at no less than a counter- 
revolution to undo the effects wrought by the Revolution which 
has just celebrated its centenary. French writers of this school 
even suggest that the thread of social development must be 
taken up again where it was snapped asunder by the Revolution 
coming in as a disturbing factor in the even progress of social 
evolution and reform, i.e. at the stage immediately preceding the 
ancien régime, itself too much under the influence of the eighteenth 
century philosophy, i.e. before the breaking up of the institu- 
tions bequeathed to society by Medievalism. Thus it is hoped 
the mental, moral, and social anarchy resulting from the Rationalism 
of the revolutionary period, coinciding with the rule of laisser-faire 
in Economics, will be replaced by a new order which will bring peace 
at the last. 


A cette anarchie liberale et revolutionnaire, il faut, sous peine d’étre bientét jété par le 
courant dans l’abime du socialisme démocratique, ot s’engloutirait tout ce qui reste 
encore d’ordre social, il faut, dis-je, opposer la hiérarchie, 


which consists in 


la distribution harmonieuse et ordonnée des différents groupes de la société, d’aprés les 
fonctions naturelles et sociales, qui leur sont propres, sous la direction de 'autorité.* 


In a similar sense, one of the speakers at the general assembly 
of German Catholics last year delivers himself thus, quoting the 
sentiment as a genial conception of Bishop Ketteler, ‘‘ that we 
must break with the Revolution and return to the great and healthy 
principles of Catholic social philosophy of the Middle Ages,” words 
which were received, as we see from the report, with loud cheers.t 
This suggests a two-fold inquiry. (1) How do the accredited 
téachers of Romanism account for the rise of Social Democracy ; 
and having traced it to its source historically, (2) how do they 
propose to direct its course? In other words, what are the regu- 
lating and restricting forces called into requisition in order to 
conduct the Socialistic movement into safe channels, according to 
the lessons of past experience ? 

In their historical criticism, Romanist critics display a charac- 
teristic skill in logical fence, in their endeavour to strike a double 
blow at the Reformation and the Revolution, in making them con- 
jointly responsible for the evils of Capitalism and Socialism. They 
agree with Karl Marx in calling Luther the progenitor of Capita- 

* Révolution et Evolution—Le Centenaire de 1789, et les Conservateurs Catholiques, 
par G. de Pascal. Paris, 1888. pp. 67 and ante. 


+ Verhandlungen der XXXV. General Versammlung der Katholiken Deutschland, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, p. 135. 
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lism; Individualism, the child of Protestantism, being the parent 
of modern Industrialism. In the same way Socialists speak of 
Protestantism as the “religion of private property,” or “ the 
Religion of the Bourgeoisie,”’ whilst both Socialists and Romanists 
dwell with bitter irony on the effects of that social revolution which 
made the pursuit of private interest and free competition the rule 
of life in Modern Industry.* The Reformation and the Revolution 
thus having failed to satisfy the friends and enemies of the present 
social order, what remains but to look for social reforms to another 
quarter, hence the demand for “ une sérieuse et salutaire 
réaction.” 

What this reaction is to be Monsignor Freppel, the militant 
Bishop of Angers and deputy of Finistére, tells us in rather rhe- 
torical phrase, still worth quoting as coming from such an autho- 
rity. It forms a peroration in his book on La Révolution Francaise 
& propos du Centenaire de 1789, published in the course of the 
last year, and we quote from the 19th edition. 


C’est done une réaction que vous proposez contre le mouvement révolutionnaire de 
1789, nous répondra-t-on? Oui saris le moindre doute, car le salut de la France est & 
ce prix: une réaction profonde et vigoureuse ; la réaction du bon sens contre l’utopie ; 
le réaction des réalités contre les chiméres et les fictions; la réaction de |’ experience 
contre une suite de déceptions lamentables ; la réaction des principes contre l’absence 
de toute doctrine; la réaction du droit héréditaire et national contre les usurpation de 
la force ; la réaction du Christianisme contre les Athées et les matérialistes ; la réaction 
d’un pays qui veut vivre contre les causes d’affaiblinement qui finirait par le tuer. 


It is curious to find that Proudhon, in his Confessions of a Revo- 
lutionary, published in 1880, comes from his Socialistic, or rather 
Anarchist, standpoint to the same conclusion, though it is not 
hard to guess which of the two alternatives he prefers. 


‘¢Le moment,” he says, “ est done venu pour les puissances de l’Europe ow de s’abjurer 
elles-mémes devant l’interrogation des citoyens, ot de rappeler des Jésuites et de 
restaurer le Pape.” 


Here Socialism and Romanism part company. ‘The Social 
Democracy cannot go back. For them the French Revolution is 
only the precursor of the Social Revolution that is to be. The 
descendants of the men of ’89 care little for the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century ; nay, in a measure, they show the antipathy 
of Romanists against it, but they also remind the representatives 


* Wilhelm Hohoff, in his brochure Protestantismus und Socialismus, Patterborn, 1881, 
quotes from Louis Blanc and Proudhor a number of passages to show that Socialist 
writers take the same view as to the origin of Capitalism, and points out the coinci- 
dence that the “* Weltwucher, diese oekonomische Todsiinde an der Menschheit,” p. 185, 
arose in the sixteenth century. But he does not add that the newly-discovered trea- 
sures of America were a factor of equal importance in opening out new avenues for the 
development of commerce and the growth of capital. ‘‘ Vom 16. Jahrhundert datiert 
die moderne Lebensgeschichte des Kapitals,” are the words of K. Marx, quoted on 
p. 87. This charge is practically admitted by Uhlhorn in his reply, Katholictsmus und 
Protestantismus gegeniiber der socialen Frage. Gottingen, 1887. 
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of Catholic reaction that the agrarian revolts of the Reformation 
period were nothing else but attempts to shake off the fetters of 
the feudal régime for which the Roman Church was in a measure 
responsible, and to which now she expresses a desire to return. 
They also point out that the excesses of the Reign of Terror were 
the outburst of popular wrath against social oppression supported 
by religious terrorism for centuries. The clerical counter-revolu- 
tion, they add, is nothing else but an attempt to restore the social 
caste-system under priestly rule which prevailed in the dark ages, 
or something much akin to it, a ‘‘ Communism of Papal Theo- 
cracy.” * 

It is always best to accept the definition of those concerned in 
their own words as to the actual standpoint they occupy. We 
will do so in this case. Le Comte de Mun speaks as the mouth- 
piece of the Social Catholics, and his character and position leave 
no doubt as to the sincerity and accuracy of his statements. He 
belongs to an old and noble French family; his father’s mother 
traced her origin to James I. He also belongs to the aristocracy 
of talent, his great-grandfather having married a daughter of 
Helvetius. His own mother was Eugenie de la Ferronays, is 
mentioned in Madame Craven’s récit d’une seur, and through her 
the relations of his family with Lamennais, Lacordaire, Monta- 
lembert, and Bishop Gerbet probably gave the first impulse to his 
own social Catholic sympathies. He was intended, like many 
distinguished members of his family, for military service, and had 
his own share in the war with Germany, being one of the prisoners 
at the fall of Metz, but it was ‘‘in the face of the flames of the 
Paris Commune” that he vowed to become “‘ an apostle of labour.” 

* What moderate Socialists really think of this movement may be gathered from 


the following extract appearing in Le Peuple, the official organ of Belgian Socialists, 
which appeared on the 28th June 1888. 

* Que veulent les Catholiques? Faire le bien des laborieux, leur assurer du bien- 
étre disent-ils. En réalité, ils ne poursuivent qu’un seul but; arréter le progrés du 
Socialisme et entrainer, par tous moyens, le mouvement qui puisse les ouvriers & 
obtenir l’émancipation . . . . il ne faut pas que des travailleurs, obéissant & l’inspira- 
tion des cléricaux, puissent tenir de digue au Socialisme ... . A l’habileté cléricale, 
il faut répondre par la finesse Socialiste.” 

It is interesting in connection with this subject to quote here the opinion of the great 
pessimist on this connection between Romanism and Socialism :— 

‘Die religionslose Socialdemokratie kann schlechterdings nur auf dem Boden des 
Protestantismus gedeihen, wahrend im Herrschaftsgebiet des Katholicismus der Social- 
demokratische Jesuitismus seine Stelle vertritt. Bede zusammen bilden dann erst die 
beiden principiell entgegengesetzten, aber practisch nach gleichen Zielen strebenden 
Gruppen der socialen Umsturzpartei; von diesen beiden Gruppen kann die religions- 
lose nur so lange ihre selbstandige Existenz behaupten, als sie mit ihren noch unerfiillten 
Socialen Idealen selbst einen religidsen Cultus zu treiben im Stande ist, wahrend die 
etwaige Verwirklichung threr Plane auch ihren Untergang zu Gunsten der dann allein 
iibrig bleibenden Katholischen Socialdemokratie besiegeln wiirde.’—(See Das sittliche 
Bewusstsein, zweite auflage 1886, p. 518. 
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He began to visit the chief centres of industry and to organize the 
labourers, giving up his military career to devote himself entirely 
to the work of social regeneration and reorganization. He 
became the founder and general secretary of the Giwvre des Cercles 
Catholiques d’Ouvriers, as well as a member of the House of 
Deputies, and in this two-fold capacity he has had ample oppor- 
tunities of giving expression to the opinion of the party whom he 
leads. In one of his stirring speeches delivered ten years ago, on 
the occasion of a pilgrimage to the Church of Notre Dame, at 
Chartres, on the part of the Catholic workmen’s clubs connected 
with the @uwvre, and in answer to the question, “‘ Are we Social- 
ists ?””’ he says :— 


No! no! we are not, and never will be Socialists. Socialism is the negation of 
Divine authority, which we affirm, and is the affirmation of man’s absolute independence, 
which we deny; it is the passion of possession, and our doctrine is founded on renun- 
ciation. Socialism is the logical outcome of the Revolution; there is therefore nothing 
in common between us. - 


But again addressing himself to the general body of this society, 
at the closing of its anniversary meeting in 1882, he says :— 


If it is being a Socialist to be anxious to secure for the labourer what is his due, to 
see that the conditions of liberty are regulated in such a way so as to prevent his 
becoming the victim of competition in spite of himself, to prevent his wife from desert- 
ing her home for the factory and the workshop, to prevent his children from doing 
work at an age too tender, exposing body and mind to premature decay; if to make 
sure that self-interest shall not be the only measure of estimating the value of work 
done, that the workman shall recover in his Sunday rest the moral and material 
guarantees of that independence which the Church had secured for him so that he shall 
be enabled gradually to rise in his profession—if to wish for all this is being a Socialist, 
I can understand why we are accused of being that.... No, gentlemen, we are 
not, and we never shall be Socialists ; we want the solution of the social question, that 
is all, and this solution we expect from the Christian Tradition. 


Substantially the same ideas, though differently expressed, in 
answer to the same question by Urbain Guérin, a distinguished 
disciple of Le Play, appear in his speech reported by the organ of 
the Socialistic Catholic Party, and from it we quote the following 
short extract, as containing the latest expressions of opinion 
(October 1888) :— 


Sommes-nous des Socialistes? Nous avons démontré que non, si on entend par 
l& les partisans exclusifs de l’intervention de ’Etat. Mais nous sommes, et resterons 
—c’est la notre honneur—les adversaires détermines des théories Economiques libérales, 
les partisans non moins résolus de reformes sans lesquelles il n’y aura pour notre 
patrie ni prospérité, ni paix, ni existence méme, et cela de quelque nom qu’on 
nous appelle. 

Such is the position of what we may call the avant-garde of the 
movement. We may proceed in the next place to consider the actual 
opinions of the accredited representatives of Romanism on such 
burning questions as the relations of capital and labour, the respec- 
tive merits of Individualism and Socialism, and the much discussed 
question of self-help and State-help for the protection of labour, 
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and the promotion of associative modes of industry as a means of 
counteracting the evils of individual isolation. 

I.—To begin with the relation of capital and labour! Here it 
will be interesting to note not only what economic theorists and 
clerical or clerically-minded philanthropists have to say on the 
subject, but also how far they are seconded by practical business 
men and by lay employers of labour of the Roman Communion. 

Both Dr. Ratzinger, in his work on Political Economy, founded 
on ethics, and Canon Hitze, at the present moment the general 
secretary of the Arbeiterwohl (corresponding to the French 
Guvre), as well as a Deputy of the Prussian Landtag and German 
Diet, in his lectures on Capital and Labour and the Reorganiza- 
tion of Society, establish a claim which few would call in question 
—that the Roman Church in her monastic discipline, including 
manual labour, as in the case of the monks of St. Bernard in 
particular, and in the teachings of her great medieval revivalists, 
such as St. Francis, “the ardent lover of poverty,” has pro- 
nouncedly accentuated the duty and dignity of labour. To the 
organization of the gilds and labour corporations of the same 
period, under the fostering care of the Church, they ascribe the 
growth of those two modern ideas, the “ liberty of labour ”’ and the 
‘rights of labour,” as well as the prosperity and progress of 
industry before the era of manufacture and machinery. They 
point out the contrast between the cordial co-operation of those 
engaged in the trades then, including masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices, mostly living under the same roof and partaking of the 
common meal at the same table, and in happy harmony applying 
their common skill to the production of articles of use, with the 
unhappy divisions of employers and employed now ; the separation 
of interests resulting from the division of labour in the present 
modes of industry which produces all commodities, not for imme- 
diate customers but for the market, and thus separates producers 
and consumers as well. 

To this disintegrating principle of modern Commercialism they 
ascribe the unhappy divorce of the manual producer from the 
instruments of production, and his consequent dependence on 
capital, i.e. capitalist employers, which is in contradiction with the 
formal freedom he enjoys in the eyes of the law, and the political 
liberty which is the outcome of the same commercial era (for the 
French Revolution and the Revolution of Industry coincide in point 
of time and aims). Practically, they say, he must sell his work 
for what it can fetch in the wages market, and the purchaser of it 
becomes the sole owner of his labour for the time being. Labour 
thus is degraded into a mere link or pivot in the mechanism of pro- 
duction. The relation between the recipient of wages and his 
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employer ceases to be personal ; he has sunk into the position of 
a commodity. The sole aim of production now is simply profit, 
and everything else is of subordinate importance :— 

Millions, even myriads, are thus amassed (says Ratzinger) by means of impoverished 
labourers selling their work for a song among the agricultural and factory populations 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on which hangs the curse of the disinherited, who, on 
account of the overpowering predominance of capital, have never received the full 
value of the work done by them. 

The iron law of wages prevails, indeed, not because it is an 
actual law of nature, but a practical abuse of power on the part of 
the stronger. If in this matter capitalists were guided by the 
principles of moral law, the fate of those who depend on them 
would be better than it is, but individual employers are power- 
less in competing with the rest. Here, then, the community, 
through the State, must come to the rescue, and protect man 
against iron necessity from without. Public authority must be 
paramount over the “ authority of competition,” and restore order 
in the chaos of conflicting interests, so that the higher interests of 
the community may be protected against the interests of private 
cupidity. “Employers of labour,” supplements Hitze, in a 
recently published pamphlet on this subject, ‘‘must render the 
path of legislation easy, and cheerfully second the efforts of social 
politicians.” 

But more than this is wanted. There are times when to go back 
is the best way of advancing. We are living in such times, and, 
as a matter of fact, the loudest laudators of modern progress are 
retrogressive in this respect, that they return to heathenish 
methods of avaricious exactions which the Church set her face 
against in the ages of faith; exactions, moreover, which brought 
ruin eventually on the culture and civilization of the Roman 
Empire. As Christianity rescued that society from complete 
annihilation in regenerating it, so now, by means of a return to 
Christian methods of industry, the formation of Christian institu- 
tions for mutual succour and support, and the organization of 
associations of production in one form or another, the work of 
social reconstruction can alone be effected. 

What is wanted is a widely-extended system of ‘‘ Patronage,” 
i.e. something like a restitution of the patriarchal relationship 
between master and man, and a reunion of the men themselves in 
corporations of the several trades and branches of industry to 
which they are attached ; in short, a serious attempt has become 
imperative to re-collect the units of our “ pulverized society,” in 
something corresponding to the Christian ideas of union and 
communion, so utterly at variance with the individualist ten- 
dencies of the day. This attempt at reunion, says Ratzinger, is 
the only demand which Socialism and Romanism have in common, 
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as also it is only part of the socialistic programme which has any 
chance of realization. But, he adds, Romanism differs from 
Socialism in this respect, that it rejects the doctrine of absolute 
equality in each of the units thus to be reorganized, since 
humanity can never consist of equal atoms or simple ciphers, a 
graduated scale in rank and social subordination being essential to 
its nature. The higher the organism, adds Hitze, the greater will 
be this kind of differentiation. But Socialism and Romanism differ 
still more in the methods of this reorganization, the former 
tending downwards in resorting to compulsion, and aiming at the 
satisfaction of personal desire ; the latter tending upwards, through 
self-reliance and self-denial, through love and liberty to work out 
a higher social destiny. 

These economic theories are fully endorsed by a considerable 
number of Catholic employers of labour, as may be seen in the 
Déclaration votée dans une assemblée d’industriels Chrétiens de la 
région du Nord, issued ten years ago, and a supplementary 
Déclaration des Industriels Catholiques au Congrés de Lille sur les 
associations professionelles in 1886. Want of space, however, 
forbids us to reproduce them. One of the most enthusiastic 
exponents of these theories is M. Léon Harmel, of the firm of 
Harmel Fréres, in the Val-des-Bois, near Rheims, whose factory is 
carried on as a Corporation chrétienne, and carried on successfully 
for some years now on these lines. It is owing to the frequent 
missionary journeys of this gentleman that several hundreds of 
employers of labour have been induced in some measure to follow 
his example. In one of his addresses on ‘‘ The relation of Patron 
and Ouvrier,” M. Harmel points out how the present anarchical 
state in the family and the factory can only be remedied by 
re-establishing ‘“‘la hiérarchie, base necessaire et soutien indis- 
pensable de l’autorité, au sens chrétien du mot.” In this 
hierarchical form of government, as far as the factory is concerned, 
the ‘‘ Patron,” like the kings of France in olden times, is le 
sergent de Véglise. He is the first worker in the industrial family, 
and accordingly le bon pére was the name given to the head of the 
firm, the father of M. Harmel and its founder, up to the day of his 
death. ‘La corporation chrétienne,” we are told by the son, 
‘“‘n’est pas la participation aux benefices, c’est l’organisation du 
monde de travail dans les points communes entre le patron et 
les ouvriers,” and by its means is to become “’ceuvre de résur- 
rection sociale.” The present writer has elsewhere given a sketch 
of this factory, with its 800 employées, where distress and disunion 
are practically unknown, and where everything is done to make 
provision for temporary needs and spiritual improvement, for 
mental culture and moral elevation. It is in truth a model 
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factory, and it pays, a point not to be overlooked in these days of 
barefaced Utilitarianism, when even an enthusiastic social reformer 
of the Catholic persuasion in an important organ of Ultramon- 
tanism, and writing on the subject before us says: ‘‘ A universal 
transformation of the social position of the labourer on the basis 
of carrying out generally the principles of Christian perfection is 
an empty play of the fancy.” 

If the factory is to be remodelled by the introduction of 
la Charité or its guiding light, industry is to be re-organized by the 
resuscitation of the guild system, shaped to render it suitable to 
modern requirements. The idea, mutatis mutandis, is the same as 
that of co-operation, adopted as the universal panacea of social ills 
by the Christian Socialists in this country. It is the re-introduction 
of the associative principle to heal the evils of excessive individual- 
ism. ‘ L’association est parmi nous une tradition catholique,” 
says Charles Périn, the most moderate as well as the most 
learned of Roman Catholic economists. It is the Christian ideal 
which has survived the anti-Christian movement in France. ‘ Le 
penchant de nos classes ouvriéres pour la vie associée est un trait de 
mceurs chrétiennes qui a survécu aux croyances, trop souvent 
éteintes par le souffle empesté de la Revolution.” In his tract on 
‘*« La Co-operation Chrétienne,”’ the same eminent writer speaks 
of the principle of association as “ une force catholique,” and, as a 
matter of fact, organization and association are held up as the 
only effectual means of raising society by Catholic social reformers. 
Hitze, for example, recommends the compulsory formation of 
trade corporations or trade guilds, even expresses a preference 
for organized methods of warfare between capital and labour to 
irregular fighting; he obviously has in his eye trades unions 
fighting under the egis of the Church. 

This passion for organization is ascribed by unfriendly critics 
to a secret wish on the part of Romanists to create “‘ cadres of 
Ultramontanism” to strengthen their political position. On the 
subject of social politics we shall dwell further on. But here it is 
enough to say that, apart from the genuine wish to promote 
association as a necessary protection of the isolated units against the 
encroachment of all powerful capital, there may be present, though 
not always consciously, the hope that the associated labourers may 
become ultimately instrumental in breaking the power of the 
liberal Bourgeoisie. On the relation of Romanism to Individualism, 
as represented by the Bourgeoisie on the one hand, and Socialism 
and the Social Democracy on the other, we must say a few words 
in the next place. 

Il.—Whence this blind hatred against capital on the part of the 
clerical Conservative reaction? asked the Kdlnische Zeitung, the 
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well-known organ of the National-Liberal Party in Germany, in 
allusion to the reserved attitude of the Centre in the debate on the 
Insurance against Accidents’ Bill five years ago, and it devoted 
two articles to a careful consideration of this question. The 
substance of these may be given in brief, to define more clearly 
the position of Romanism in regard to the Bourgeoisie as repre- 
sented by the latter. 

Capital, as a revolutionary power, destroying the social order 


. established during the Dark Ages, and encouraging the growth of 


civic liberties and agrarian emancipation, dealt a death blow to 
clerical predominance and ecclesiastical as well as  seignorial 
immunities which the Roman Church can neither forgive or forget. 
Hence the opposition, often unfair, of the Romanticist reaction to 
progressive liberalism, and its adverse criticism of the modern 
régime in economics; hence, too, its censures of the capitalistic era, 
though capital itself, the result of higher culture, is indispensable to 
social reforms and improvements whatever their nature. If it be 
true that it created a Fourth Estate, and that insecurity of employ- 
ment and other evils has rendered this enfranchised labour class a 
danger to the peace of society, it is equally true that the patri- 
archal relationship of feudal times was not always so satisfactory 
as the friends of re-action seem to fancy. Admitting the fact of 
an increasing ‘‘ centripetal force of capital,’ and the dependence of 
labour on this modern despot—even admitting, to some extent at 
least, the deleterious accompaniments of over-production to which 
the modern process of production gives rise, yet it cannot be 
denied, even suppose we accept the exaggerated picture of material 
wretchedness and degradation of wages-labour as drawn by the 
opponents of the present system of industry, that with the 
growth of modern industry wages have risen, and numerous laws 
for the protection of the wage-receiving class have been passed in 
legislatures where capitalists were strongly represented. To expect 
a restoration of mediwval forms of industry at this time of day 
is a fantastic dream which Socialists have declared more than 
once to be an impossibility. Compulsory insurance is the only 
protection of the labourer ; for, on the part of the State, it secures 
a competency which free competition cannot secure for them. 
Co-operative production and industrial co-partnership between 
master and man may raise the position of the labourers of the 
future, and as a matter of fact the creation of free corporations of 
trades is encouraged by the State as a means of developing a 
system of organization. Butin the meantime Socialists and their 
Romanist sympathizers are wrong in their common opposition to 
the progressive accumulation of capital and the principle of free 
contract, since these are the indispensable pre-requisites of economic 
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prosperity and social progress.* This is in nuce the position of 
the advocates of Free Trade, and free competition of the Liberal 
school of Political Economists, the Golden International, as opposed 
alike to the Red and Black International of Socialism and Roman- 
ism. Let us see what the latter has to say in reply. To do this 
exhaustively is simply impossible. It would require several 
articles to treat of all the subjects comprehended in this controversy, 
such as the Land Question and the agrarian theories of the Roman 
Catholic Economists, the present Credit System in relation to the 
usury laws of the Roman Church, her views of property and the 
patrimony of the poor, and others which need not be mentioned. 
An interesting paper, interesting to specialists at least, might be 
written on the Economics of Infallibility as opposed to the dogmas 
of Infallible Economists of the orthodox school; but we are 
concerned here simply with the view Rome takes of the merits and 
demerits of the Economic System in vogue under the hegemony 
of capital. 

The Roman Church as the Mater dolorosa, in her anxiety to 
ease the sufferings of the poor, may be compared to the courageous 
mother who confronted the lion with her child between its teeth, 
attacking ‘‘ la liberté feroce de la concurrence,” to prevent the lion’s 
share of profit being taken from her children. Antipathy towards 
the unbelieving capitalist may add fuel to her just anger, but there 
can be no doubt as to its sincerity. Prejudice may obscure the 
judgment at times, so as to prevent the zealous controversialist 
from distinguishing as carefully as might be wished between liberty 
and licence, egoism and egotistic unfairness, unfettered and 


* The following is the opinion on this subject of Paul Lafargue, son-in-law of Karl 
Marx, in an article which appeared in the Soctaliste, October 22nd, 1887, entitled *‘ La 
Propriété Féodale ” :—‘* Nous avons publié quelques résolutions du Congrés catholique, 
qui ont scandalisé les Leroy-Beaulieu de l'économie satisfaite, mais qui prouvent que les 
réformateurs chrétiens ne trouvent pas que tout est pour le mieux dans le monde 
bourgeois, ot le noble et le prétre ne régnent pas. Les socialistes chrétiens, je ne 
parle pas des gredins, des Harmel et des Chagot, que nous condamnerons un jour aux 
travaux forcés de la mine et des tissages, mais des naifs, s’imaginent pouvoir, en 
pleine société capitaliste, reconstituer l’"harmonie corporative et rétablir le patronage 
féodal, mis au point des allures pacifiques du siécle. Ces soeialistes-la, qui peuvent 
étre de trés bonne foi, sont des fantaisistes, des idéalistes; ils batissent un monde 
imaginaire, qui péche par la base, par la forme de la propriété qui doit lui servir de 
support: ils veulent, & une époque de propriété capitaliste et de grande industrie, 
ressusciter les meurs d’une époque de propriété féodale et de petite industrie; ils 
ressemblent & ces jardiniers qui, sous la latitude de Paris, planteraient des orangers 
en plein vent. Ce ne sont pas les idées religieuses, philosophiques et politiques des 
hommes qui déterminent les mours et les institutions d’une époque, mais la forme que 
revét la propriété. Une des marottes des socialistes chrétiens, le patronage religieux, 
qui comporte, lui aussi, bien des duretés et des injustices, n’est possible que dans une 
société basée sur la propriété féodale ; la propriété capitalists lui est antagonique. . . . 
La propriété féodale,” he concludes, “avec ses bons and ses mauvais cétés, a vécu, 
elle a été remplacé par la propriété bourgeoise.” 
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unprincipled competition. This is natural enough. Personal 
prepossessions affect the judgment. Rome represents law and 
order. The principle of laisser-faire leads to economic anarchy, 
for in the absence of ethic restraints in the competition struggle 
the law of the strongest is apt to prevail. The Liberal Economist 
allows of no other but the laws of nature in the play of economic 
forces, the Roman Economist refers everything to the laws of the 
Church, ‘“l’ordre ot régnent le droit et le devoir.”” To give a 
telling example of this antithesis : ‘‘ Notre Evangile se résume a ces 
quartre mots, laissez faire, laissez aller,” says M. G. de Molinari, 
the representative of the school which believes in the ‘‘ Draconic 
laws” of Political Economy. ‘‘ The solution of the social question,” 
says Ratzinger, also putting his faith in the magic of a tetra- 
grammenon, may be put into four words: Through love and 
liberty, not necessity and compulsion, Humanity must be saved. ~ 
Moralize the masses, and do not boast so much of your material. 
progress ; more ethics and less egotism is the demand of Roman 
Catholic reformers. They speak of the current theories of Political 
Economy as heartless; a ‘“‘levée en masse pour la charité”’ is 
required, says one of them, and, in common with Socialists, they 
persist in declaring that it is the duty of man to modify the cruel 
laws of nature and not to submit to them. 


Rompre avec la doctrine absolu du laissez faire, laissez passer de l’école liberale, est 
le premier pas, le pas indispensable a faire pour la réformo dont la nécessité est. 
reconnue par tous ceux que la révolution n’a point absolument privé du sens moral. 


Such is the result arrived at by the Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy of Louvain. But he also guards himself 
against the other alternative offered by some even of his own 
persuasion, i.e. the antidote of State Socialism as the opposite 
extreme of laisser-faire. 


Les lois de Césarisme ne sont pas, elles ne seront jamais les lois naturelles d’une société 
chrétienne ; ce sont les lois aux quelles se trouve réduite une société qui a cessé d’étre 
chrétiénne. . . . Le Socialisme d’état est la plus terrible des réalités qui nous ména- 
cent parcequ’il nous méme fatalement, par Ja logique des principle et des passion, au 
Socialisme de la Révolution. * 


On this point Romanist writers and speakers differ, and we 
must devote the concluding portion of this paper to the discussion 
of the Social politics of Romanism, or the relation of Vaticanism 
to Socialism. 

IlI.—Two fundamental faults are pointed out by Hitze, which 
it is the duty of the State to remedy in the “capitalistic order 
of Society.” 

(1.) Its defective methods of production and distribution. 

(2.) The want of unity of plan in the process of production. 

* «+ Le Droit nouveau en Matitre Economique.” Extrait dela Revue catholique’ des 
Institutions et du Droit, pp. 3, 11. 
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That process is mechanical, excluding personal relationship 
between the directing minds and the manual labourers engaged in 
it, and it is carried on without concerted action among the pro- 
ducing firms; hence the evil of over-production. What is there- 
fore wanted is more public control of the process of production, 
to protect the weak, and public measures for supplementing what 
is lacking in the present modes of production, with a view to 
introduce some kind of order into the present chaos. The solu- 
tion of the social problem consists in the replacing Individualism 
by Socialism, the atomizing process of competition by solidarity, 
mechanical combination by personal bonds. In the place of this 
anarchy of production, we want order; instead of the expropriation 
of the weak by the strong, the strengthening of the weak and the 
curbing of the strong; and in the place of individual independence, 
the subordination of the individual to the educated moral sense 
of the community. What is essential is the restoration of the 
rights of society over the individual and capital. In the concrete, 
society may act through, as it is represented by, the corporation 
and the State. It may be dangerous to invest an autocratic State 
with these powers, but order has its claims as well as liberty. 
Such are the sentiments almost literally transcribed from Hitze’s 
work on Capital and Labour, written in 1881, and dated, as we 
observe in the preface, from the German Campo Santo in Rome, 
where the distance from the centre of Imperial power perhaps 
added to the sense of security from the abuses of power; but, in the 
worst case, he says, even State Socialism is better than capital- 
ism. But, then, it must be recollected that he guards himself 
against this in demanding the organization of corporations and 
representation by orders—Stand for Staat—and by this means to 
curtail the power of the executive and the evils of carrying on the 
business of government by numerical majorities. When all the 
modern “‘ estates” of the realm, including the working class, are 
duly represented, all interests will receive due consideration. 
Besides, there is this saving clause: ‘‘ The Social Question, in its 
deeper and general principles, is a moral question, and, as such, 
must be solved by the Church, though, as a question of rights, it 
comes within the province of State legislation.” 

Average Englishmen, accustomed to the phrase ‘ Roman 
Usurpation,” may be astonished at this concession to the temporal 
power by a leading Romanist and church dignitary, as English 
Bishops would be astonished at the bold attitude in favour of State 
Socialism maintained by the Roman Catholic Bishops at the 
last Social Catholic Congress at Liége. But Roman Catholic 
writers and speakers know. what they are about. They know 
human nature, and the value of audacious temerity in preference 
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to timorous reticence when important issues are at stake. When 
they invoke State aid and State protection against the excesses of 
‘‘Commercialism ” on moral grounds, they deal a severe blow to 
Liberalism, as understood on the Continent, and those Liberal 
Economists who would restrict the State to the office of protecting 
personal liberty and property, i.e. private interests only. In so 
doing they bring the masses and popular enthusiasm on the side of 
the Church, and from the standpoint of Ecclesiastical policy they 
do wisely. 

Some explanation, however, is required why it is that the 
progress of social reform is so tardy in Belgium, even when an 
Ultramontane Government is in power; for this is the charge 
preferred by Roman Catholics, notably the leader of the Social 
Catholic party in Austria. Perhaps if we turn our attention to 
that country, and the movement there headed by the Baron von 
Vogelsang, it will throw further light on the subject. 

Here, in the last and strongest bulwark of Conservatism, in a 
country to a great extent agricultural, a country, too, rich in the 
most varied industries, economic Liberalism and anti-clerical 
Josephenism form the most formidable opponents to Romanism. 
Here, too, ‘‘the experts of Anarchy” are drawn up in full battle- 
array against what remains of Autocratic rule, though Sir Charles 
Dilke is probably exaggerating in saying that “‘ Socialism is perhaps 
a greater and more present danger in the Dual Monarchy than in 
any other country.” In Austria-Hungary, Liberalism is mainly 
represented by the Jewish Bourgeoisie, which “is barked at by anti- 
Semitic dogs, and howled at by democratic wolves.” It is here 
that we find the Catholic Social party advancing on the lines of 
State Socialism at full speed, and with legislative measures of this 
nature passed under its auspices of a most far reaching nature. 
State Socialism is called by the Baron von Vogelsang 

A grand educational measure for which humanity ought to be grateful, and which 
history will crown with an unfading garland of glory. 

Better than the ‘omnipotence of the plutocratic State” is the 
‘omnipotence of the princely patriarchal State, of even the pigtail 
period.” 


All ways lead to Rome. Socialism, too, will be led in that direction, provided that 
in the counsels of God there is a future for Europe, worthy of human destiny. . . . In 
their critical views, materialistic Social Democrats and Christians often run on parallel 
lines. ‘‘ Property is theft,” is a Christian and;Social truth if the modern explanation 
of property is accepted as absolute, property unconditioned by political and social 
duties. The use of private property, on the principle that we can do what we like with 
it, is robbery of that which belongs to God, Society, and the State.* 


What follows, but that the State must step in and vindicate its 


* See Gesammelte Aufsdtze iiber socialpolitische und verwandte Themata, von 
Freiherr C. von Vogelsang. Heft. iv., pp. 216-18; Heft. vii., pp. 389-92. 
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just claims and those of Society ? The Church will take care of the 
things which belong to God. Accordingly, a number of resolutions 
passed at the Austrian Katolikenthag last May on the Labour 
question are a most daring attempt at State Socialism, more 
daring perhaps than any yet passed by any Roman Catholic 
Congress on the Continent.* 

In Austria, then, where Roman Catholicism is strong in the 
Court and aristocratic circles, and through them able to counteract 
the influence of plutocracy in the legislature, State Socialism in 
the form of paternal Government finds its most powerful advo- 
cates, whilst such proposals as those of the Liberal member Plener 
for the representation of labour in the form of an ‘‘ Arbeiter 
Kammer,” to supplement the delegation by orders actually existing 
already, receives but scant support from the Social Catholics 
and their organs in the press; though they, like the rest, insist 
on the creation of corporate organizations as the best means of 
solving the social question. 

Metternich, writing in 1840 to the Marquis de Saint-Aulaire on 
the revolutionary decomposition of society in France, said, ‘‘ Les 
bons esprits en France ne trouveront le ciment propre a la récon- 
struction de l’édificé social que dans la voie de la Corporation,” and 
these words have been quoted more than once of late by the Social 
Catholics in that country, engaged lately in celebrating the 
centenary by a systematic refutation of ‘‘les faux dogmes de 1789.” 

We may touch on one or two points in the social policy of the 
party led by le Comte de Mun in that country, and contrast it 
with the attitude of the Social Catholics in Germany, thus com- 
pleting our survey, and drawing, or rather help our readers in 
drawing, their own conclusion. 

During the debate in the French Chamber on the Insurance 
against Accidents’ Law, on the 28th of May 1888, and the Law for 
the Protection of Women and Children on the 11th of June 
following, le Comte de Mun delivered two speeches, which suffi- 
ciently indicate the drift of the social politics of the party he repre- 
sents. 

After speaking of the evils of the constant conflict of private 
interests, in which the weak go to the wall, and of the social dilemma 
of the pulverizing effects of Individualism, on the one hand, and of 
the centralizing effects of Bureaucracy on the other, he says the 
only remedy is State intervention. 


Pour y porter reméde (7.¢. to the social anarchy they produce), pour en conjurer les 
effets, un seul moyen s'il se pouvait, pire qué le mal, l’intervention constante et de plus 
en plus préponderante de l’etat; il faut dire le mot, le Socialisme d’etat, & l’organisa- 


* See Monatsschrift fiir Christliche Social-Reform. Edited by the same. Heft. v., 
p. 285, et seq. 
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tion légale duquel nous marchons tous les jours & pas de géants. Anarchie et Social- 
isme d’etat, voila"les deux termes nécessaires, inévitables, du systéme individualiste qui 


constitue le régime économique moderne. 

This being the case, all social laws must have for their object 
the restitution of labour, now degraded into merchandise, to its 
former honourable position and dignity. And as the law then 
under discussion would have a binding power in associating those 
for whose benefit it would be passed among themselves, it would 
amount to State recognition of the desirability of forming those 
“‘corps autonomes,” from the organization of which Catholics in 
all European countries expect somuch. It would beastep towards 
“Vorganisation d’institutions professionelles basée sur la soli- 
darité.” The two reasons given by le Comte de Mun in support 
of the law for protecting women and children, and as an excuse for 
his becoming a ‘‘ partisan de la réglementation du travail,” are, 
again, (1) that work is a public function ; (2) because the principal 
mission of the State power is to be the guardian of justice and the 
protector of all, especially the most feeble; for, as he says, quoting 
Lacordaire: “ Entre le fort et le faible c’est la liberté qui opprime, 
et c’est la loi qui affranchit.” 

Of course, he speaks here of the function of Government in the 
abstract ; for the present Government in France the Count and 
his followers have no other feeling but that of pronounced anta- 
gonism. “ Le Parlementarisme voila l’ennemi!’”’ was the challenge 
thrown at them in the Roman’s speech, not long ago, in reply to 
Gambetta’s mot, ‘‘ le Cléricalisme voila l’ennemi!” But there is no 
reason why he should not smite his enemies with their own 
weapons, driving out Satan by Beelzebub, and using the prevailing 
form of State legislation for the purpose of striking a blow at the 
system by which it exists. When the reporter of the Commission, 
during the debate on the subject referred to, interrupted le Comte 
de Mun in his speech, reminding him and the House thai the real 
intentions of the speaker, as stated before the Commission, were to 
call into existence a number of Catholic corporations, holding 
property and legal status under the existing law of Syndicate, and 
thus to spread a net of Catholic associations over the whole country, 
le Comte de Mun admitted this, indeed, to be his pious wish, and 
that from its fulfilment he expected real social peace. But, in the 
meantime, he would accept less, and what will ultimately lead 
to it. 

This, too, in general, is the course adopted by the Centre 
party under Dr. Windthorst in the German Diet, but with a 
difference. The work of association and organization has been 
going on there vigorously, and more successfully than elsewhere, 
ever since 1848, when ‘‘Piusvereine” were formed under 
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Ketteler’s directions, and ‘‘ Gessellen vereine” under Kolping. 
After the short episode of Rongé’s ‘‘ German Catholicism,” which 
converted his congregations into Radical clubs in strong sympathy 
with the Communist tendencies of the times, attempts have been 
made to establish some kind of link between Romanism and 
Radicalism similar to that aimed at in 1830, and again in 1848, 
in France. But the aim is not to radicalize Romanism but to 
Romanize Radicalism, as the aim of F. D. Maurice in this country 
was not to socialize Christianity but to christianize Socialism. 
Association and organization on Catholic principles further this 
end. These associations are to enjoy State protection. But State 
Socialism is approached with more caution by the responsible 
leaders of Catholic opinion, and by the Central organ of Catholic 
social reform in Germany, whilst the opinions of Hitze and others 
referred to above are only endorsed with careful qualification on 
this head. Quite recently a number of articles have appeared in 
the Christich-Sociale Blitter under the title, “‘A Momentous 
Decision,” referring to the final verdict on the Bill to insure the 
labourer against the effects of old age and infirmity, which was 
finally passed on the 24th of May 1889, and that only with the 
help of a minority of the Centre party, who voted in favour of the 
measure in spite of warnings against the tendency of increasing 
too much the influence of Bureaucracy. ‘‘In accepting the 
principle that it is right to use public funds in the interest of one 
social class, and in pursuance of a particular policy of State, 
and to give effect to it by compulsion, there is a new departure in 
legislating ; it amounts to a legal proclamation of State Socialism 
in its most pronounced form.” ‘‘ Here we stand,” we read farther 
on, “fon the cross-roads where Christian-social and State- 
socialist policies part company.” “It amounts to a triwmph of 
the Socialist idea,” and “‘ the complete isolation of the Church and her 
unchangeable opposition to the party of social subversion”’.* 

Here, then, Romanism, pitted against Protestant Cesarism in 
the plentitude of its power, is less inclined to invoke State aid 
than in France, where it finds itself face to face with a weakened 


* It is only fair to quote the resolution, accepted nem. con. at the Catholic 
Church Congress already referred to, in accordance with the report of the Committee 
on the social question: ‘‘ Die xxxv. General Versammlung spricht der Centrumsfrac- 
tion des Deutschen Reichstags ihren Dank fiir die energische Initiative beziiglisch der 
Arbeiter schutzgesetz gebung aus ; sie giebt dem Wunsche und der Hoffnung ausdruck, 
dass die verbiindeten Regierungen sowohl dem Gesetzwurf betreffend die Sicherung der 
Sonntagsruhe, wie dem iiber die Regelung der Frauen und Kinderarbeit ihre Zustim- 
nung geben,” p. 287. ‘ 

In the same spirit, though far more cautiously framed, resolutions were passed at the 
xxxvi. Congress held last September at Bochum, in the very centre of the scenes of the 
late strikes, much emphasis being placed on the duty of the Clergy in studying the 
social question. See Der Katholik, Sept. 1888, p. 330. 
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and discredited Government, atheistic in spirit, and as such in 
antagonism with the general tone of religious feeling in a Catholic 
country, where the cry ‘‘ Chasse aux prétres’’ has found no echo, 
but has strengthened rather than weakened the party of Catholic 
Reaction. 

This, then, is the result of our inquiry: that whilst the whole 
course and tendency in the social policy of Romanism leaves no 
doubt as to its sincerity in sympathizing with the more moderate 
demands of Social Democracy, yet that, by its own confession, it 
is equally certain that the great aim of this policy is the weaken- 
ing of the Bourgeoisie and the ultimate destruction, if possible, 
of the Liberal régime. Open war is declared against Individualism, 
and so far Romanism moves on parallel lines with Socialism. For 
this reason the demand for State-Socialism is most pronounced in 
Austria, where it affords the best means for fighting the Bour- 
geoisie ; and least so in Germany, where the State is both willing 
and powerful enough to do this on its own account, to the detri- 
ment of Church influence, especially in Prussia, where since 1809 
the Catholic Church has been regarded in the light of a ‘‘ Staatsan- 
stalt,”’ and her priesthood as ‘‘ Staatsdiener.” For this reason the 
demand for State interference is more pronounced in France at 
the present political juncture, where the State may be used and 
used up without danger for social purposes, strengthening rather 
than weakening the ecclesiastical position; more cautious in 
Belgium—cautious to a fault, as we saw—where the State engine, 
under a Liberal constitution and in the presence of political 
equilibrium of power, shared alternately by the Ultramontanes 
and Liberals, might be used by the latter as well as the former 
for their own advantages when in office. That ecclesiastical 
ascendency, pro majore glorid Dei, is kept in view in all these 
moves of social policy is natural enough. It is not so much as 
denied by those concerned, though made too much of, and some- 
times unfairly misrepresented by adversaries; as when one of them, 
speaking of the double-mindedness of Romanism, asserts that the 
Pope condemns every form of extra-Catholic Socialism, whilst at 
the same time cultivating most assiduously that which may be 
considered as infra-Catholic, trying to turn socialistic influence in 
the bulk of the population to his own account. Other Churches 
might learn a lesson of savoir faire from the Church of Rome, 
either as a Church of Opportunism, or a Church in Opposition, not 
to leave a nerve unstrained to make their spiritual power felt 
among the masses, and to take care not to alienate, to lead rather 
than vainly try to resist, the onward march of Democracy. Claim- 
ing, as the Church of Rome does, to be not only the sole depository 
of Divine truth, but also the “‘ Guardian of all social truth,” what 
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more natural than that she should endeavour to emphasize by all 
means in her power that social doctrine which she believes to be 
the only true doctrine? A strong belief in their own sacred mission 
is an essential factor of success in ecclesiastical organizations, for 
those who have the good of the people at heart, though they take 
not their stand on the axiomatic assertion ‘‘ extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus”’ in matters social or religious. It is quite open to other 
religious: bodies to reject such claims on the part of one branch of 
the Church Catholic, and the present writer has no desire or voca- 
tion to make himself the champion of such unwarrantable assump- 
tions. He merely states the case, without defending or controverting 
the position taken up by those whose policy he describes. At the 
same time, viewing the matter from his own standpoint, studying 
the social question and the subject of Socialism in their relation to 
one of the greatest religious forces of the present day, as one 
among many modes of thought, and tracing thus the con- 
nection between Socialism and Romanism, not as a religious 
controversialist, he cannot help making considerable allowance 
for earnest men not of his own Communion, and giving them 
full credit for their good intentions. He cannot withhold his 
respectful sympathy from a Romanist writer who, in his tractate 
on “the Social-political importance and activity of the Holy 
Father Leo XIII.,’”’ makes the following assertion :— 

Christian Society, above all things, must be re-organized according to God’s will, 
recommencing actively its course according to the divine plan. This must be its heart 
and centre, if those social maladies are to cease against which we are fighting. 

The heart and centre may not be in Rome or Geneva, not in 
this or that local branch of the Church of Christ; but it is 
wherever Christianity exists as a spiritual force, and the Christian 
Church as a spiritual organization. ‘‘ Christianity,’ as someone 
said at the Catholic Congress, “‘must solve the social ques- 
tion.” Religion is the soul of social organisms, the formative 
principle working from within ; therefore, to use the words of the 
great social reformer, Le Play, ‘“‘ Plagons de nouveau la Société 
sous l’égide tutelaire de la foi religieuse.”’ 


M. Kaurmann. 
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Puipippipes and §t. John De Vere, the Adonis of the Nemean 
Club, strolled past the Criterion, and crossing to Piccadilly, walked 
leisurely along towards the rooms of the latter, which were at the 
far end of Piccadilly. It was a beautiful night, about one o’clock, 
and Sunday had passed away nominally at twelve, one hour pre- 
vious. We need not further introduce these two fine-grown, fine- 
looking young fellows, both of about twenty-three years of age, 
than by explaining that the Greek had just arrived from Athens to 
stay for a year in England, and had come with an introduction to 
the young ‘‘ man about town,” who was heir to a large property 
in a Midland county, and would succeed in a very few years to 
his father’s title. The reader—there may be one; to him we 
address ourselves—will pardon us for throwing their remarks into 
the form of a dialogue; such a plan avoids the necessity of 
scenery and wordy appendages. 

Phid.—To me, indeed, this street is wondrous fine. How call 
you it? 

De Vere.—Piccadilly. 

Phid.—Why so ? 

De Vere.—I don’t know. Splendid night, isn’t it? Have 
another cigarette ? 

Phid.—No, thanks. A glorious moon! It seems a shame to 
insult her by smoking; and gallantry to ladies is one of your 
national institutions, isn’t it ? 

De Vere.—Don’t know, i’m sure. Plenty of opportunity for 
gallantry here, eh! 

Phid.—Why, truly, yes. For my part, I have not seen the 
streets so full since I arrived; and the amazing freedom and 
liberty of action exercised fairly astonishes me. I notice the 
myrmidons of the law are not employed to discourage this. It is 
a curious feature to me that your myrmidons, under their 
mightily wise and august chief, are given to be nobly neutral and 
tolerant in all things. As it was at the strike, so itis now. I had 
read of their wonderful patience at the time of those great dock 
strikes; but now I see with my eyes and witness for myself. 
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What a country is this England, where the head magistrate of the 
police—that is your word, I understand—acts so wisely, and smiles 
at the little weaknesses of the human race. O noble, O adroit 
Proconsul! Would that I could tell him my mind to his 
face ! 

De Vere.—I never know whether you’re chaffing or no, Phidip- 
pides, old man. I’m glad I picked you up, though. I’ve been to 
some sport to-night, and I’ll tell you all about it. Hallo! 
here we are at my “diggings.” Come up; we’ll have a smoke, 
a B. and §., and a chat. 

The two mounted the staircase, having been admitted by 
De Vere’s latch-key. I wish I could, with the pen of a facile 
writer, describe the luxury of the fittings, the exquisite harmony 
of colours, the mellow, enchanting light, the softness of the chairs, 
the beauties of the dancing ladies who shone out of their gilt frames ; 
but time and space forbid. Only one thing—when the brandy and 
soda had arrived—may be alluded to here as being connected in- 
timately with our jargon on sport. It was the cast of a negro, and 
underneath was written in letters of gold: ‘To the immortal 
Molyneux.” The cast was about fifteen inches in height, and 
beautifully wrought. It represented the “immortal Molyneux ” 
standing upright, with his right hand outstretched. 

Phid.—Is that an ancestor of yours? I believe some of your 
ancestors have been statesmen, haven’t they? He appears to be 
making an oration. 

De Vere (laughing).—Not exactly. No; that is Molyneux, the 
black pugilist, who hailed from Virginia. He fought two great 
fights with the illustrious Tom Cribb; the first near East Grin- 
stead, in Sussex, in 1810—December 10th, to be exact. The 
second fight came off in Rutlandshire, in 1811. By the way, 
there ’s a letter about him in the D.T., here, in large print in a 
prominent place, from an old chap calling himself ‘‘ Octogenarian.” 
Fine old boy! Just listen to this. (Reads) ‘‘I chanced, a few 


days since, to be reading the late S. C. Hall’s Retrospect of a Long 


Life. In it Mr. Hall tells us that he had himself reported the 
speeches made at a public dinner, with a nobleman—Lord Lich- 
field, I believe—in the chair, which was given to Molyneux. ‘Up 
rose the black ruffian,’ says Mr. Hall, ‘his arm in a sling, and 
returned thanks as well as he could; his broken jaw covered by a 
silk handkerchief, with strips of diachylon on his lower lip, and 
his head a mass of cuts and bruises.’ 
Phid.—Excuse me; but is he referring to the immortal one? 


De Vere.—Yes ; but listen. ‘*‘ These were not the sentiments. 


of these noblemen and gentlemen who entertained the Virginian 


_ negro at dinner. In Molyneux—ignorant, brutal, dissolute as he 
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was—they recognized a man in and by whom courage was typified. 
I am, of course, an old fogey ; but, somehow, I do not think that 
courage is as highly prized among the luxuries and conveniences of 
our modern life as it was, when endurance was the necessary con- 
comitant of a rougher and more imperfect civilization.” And he 
signs himself ‘‘ Octogenarian.” Now, I call that the letter of a fine 
old English gentleman. 

Phid.—I am, I confess, deeply interested in all questions of 
sport, especially such as show endurance. I am a lineal descen- 
dant of that Phidippides, who, in the year s.c. 490, ran in an 
amazing manner from Athens to Sparta, to summon aid against 
the Persian invaders. Another of my ancestors won great renown 
as a boxer at the Olympic festival. He, indeed, won the pentath- 
lon ; and his skill at boxing was so especially great that he con- 
quered the then chief boxers without receiving any wound, which was 
deemed a cause of great congratulation. It is a noble art: and 
great reason have we for gratitude to the hero Theseus, who in- 
vented the ‘‘ noble art of self-defence,’ though truth compels us to 
say it is not all “ self-defence.” 

De Vere.—Why, you are quite enthusiastic, old fellow, and all 
for a wild olive, if I remember rightly, from some dreamy memory 
of an ancient dictionary of antiquities. 

Phid.—It was so. And the highest and noblest in the land were 
present, and strangers from all parts. Nay, those of noblest birth 
were proud to join in this true effort of equality and fraternity. 
Could I but here recite to you the thrilling strains of the great 
Delian Hymn, you would understand the charm that led to that 
world-renowned plain all that was noblest and most generous in 
Greek society. Is it so with you? But you were going to tell me 
something—where you had been this evening. 

De Vere.—Well, I will tell you, though there’s no Delian Hymn 
to chant over it ; and I won’t go so far as to say that all that was 
most generous in English society was there. Not exactly. I ’ll 
give you a plain, unvarnished account of it. The “it” was a 
boxing match for a purse of £1,000. 

Phid.—Not an olive wreath. 

De Vere.—No; the date for that is gone by. It was at the 
Pelican Club. It was called a glove-fight. You are probably 
aware that prize fighting is illegal; so, to get over that difficulty, 
gloves are worn. This fight was between Jem Smith, the Cham- 
pion of England, and Jackson, the Coloured Champion of the 
World. Well, you won’t care for all the particulars ; but the fight 
was over in six minutes. 

Phid.—Six minutes! You astonish me. 

De Vere.—They wrangled a minute or two over the matter of 
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gloves and belts. Smith very early caught Jackson a warm one, 
and * “ stabbed his left on the stomach, causing Jackson to flinch 
and blow tremendously. £100 even on Smith was now offered 
without takers.” After some hugging, Jackson got a good oppor- 
tunity and brought the left flush on the mouth, Smith rushing in 
and jibbing away on the body. Well, to cut the matter short, 
Smith was beat all along the line after that. So hot was the 
pace made that Smith could not withstand it, and in a few seconds 
was powerless to defend himself, and hung on to the ropes with his 
right hand. While thus seeking to avoid, Jackson gave him a 
couple of smashing blows, and it was to all intents and purposes 
over, Smith simply holding on with the right hand, while Jackson 
hit him when, where, and how he chose. Jackson then gave him 
time to recover. Hallo, old chap, you look pale. Take some 
more grog. 

Phid.—Thanks, I will. It’s nothing; I only felt a little sick. 
I understand now what won you English people such renown in 
the Crimea and at Waterloo. Thanks; I’m better now. 

De Vere.—The worst of it all was that Jem Smith after this 
respite rushed at Jackson, and clasping him round the body, gave 
him a back-heel in the middle of the ring. There was a tremen- 
dous commotion at this infringement of the rules. ‘Fair play!” 
you know, is the war-cry of the British nation. 

Phid.—I beg your pardon. 

De Vere.—I say ‘‘ fair play ’’ is the war-cry of the British nation. 
Well, the fight was over, and the £1,000 went to the coloured 
champion. 

Phid.—A £1,000 is a good reward for the work of six minutes. 
Not even Madame Patti can claim such a recompense for her 
vocal powers. It also appears from what you say that this 
Jem Smith is the Champion of England. Is it not strange 
that the Champion of England should only hold out for six 
minutes ? 

De Vere.—I am willing to confess the display on his part was 
a shameful one. I can’t understand it. 

Phid.—But prize fighting is illegal. 

De Vere.—Certainly. O yes, everybody quite understands that. 

Phid.—To fight with gloves makes a great difference, putting 
aside the question of legality. 

De Vere.—All the difference. 

Phid.—How comes it, then, that after six minutes only the 
Champion of England is knocked pretty well into a jelly? Had 
the combat been of the prize-fight nature, would it have only lasted 
three minutes ? 


* Quoted from Sportsman. 
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De Vere.—It is certain that Smith wished to go on with bare 
fists; but Robert toi que j’aime stopped this. 

Phid.—I understand Robert drew the fine distinction between a. 
desperate struggle with gloves for six minutes’ duration and a 
real bond fide prize-fight. Really, Robert is as subtle as the beast. 
alluded to in the Garden of Eden. Are all Roberts of Scotch 
extraction ? 

De Vere.—This is trifling. Public boxing is allowable. 

Phid.—Public bruising under police espionage is not only 
allowable, so I understand, but a thing most admirable; and I 
entertain no doubt there will be ladies’ nights, probably a little 
earlier on Sunday afternoons, when the programme of judicious 
feats of the Samson type will be spun out, say even to an hour. 
Reserved seats for the archbishops and such of the judges as like 
good sport. I foresee a great opening. But all under police 
surveillance, lest the legal might degenerate into illegality. 

De Vere.—You ought to appreciate boxing. Your race, if my 
memory serves, as well as the old Romans indulged in it; and— 
talk of our bruisers—I remember with their cestuses there were 
some pretty broken heads. Isn’t there a line in Virgil—l 
remember it to this day being set in Mods, at Oxford—speaking 
of the old cestus— 


Ingentia octo 
Terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant. 


Phid.—“ Ingentia septem,” a mere trifle. Yes, indeed; you are 
quite right. That was in the more degenerate days, when thirst 
for blood grew greedier. In our own Greece, the severer cestus. 
was termed a “ limb-breaker.” If my memory serves, there is a 
statue in the Louvre, a fine one, of a boxer wearing such a cestus. 
However, there is no doubt that contests were provocative of serious 
injuries, and Homer applies the epithet “‘ grievous”’ to this form 
of so-called game. But I see nothing in that. No one denies 
that to understand the art of self-defence is most useful. 

De Vere.—Yet, I can see from your tone, you strongly object to 
such an exhibition as I have described. 

Phid.—Because, for one thing, I call it merely equivocal to 
draw the line between the so-called prize-fight and the so-called 
glove-match. The fact that the police allow one and stop the 
other gives no moral distinction, to my mind. - Further, I consider 
such an exhibition brutalizing in the extreme. 

De Vere.—Oh, come! you'll be saying ‘‘ Et tu, Brute,”’ to me, you 
know. Take care; I can box. 

Phid.—Restez un moment; we must call a policeman. But L 
persist : the exhibition is demoralizing, ugly, useless. To take the 
last first. To see two professionals hammering away at each other, 
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confessedly without art or science, is not an exhibition of skill likely 
to encourage what is called ‘‘ the noble art of self-defence.” That 
it is ugly and odious to see such a sight, occurs to any but a mind 
which has accustomed itself to bestiality ; and I assert that it is 
demoralizing. Yes; you are becoming demoralized by it. You 
gradually get acclimatized to such a spectacle, till all that is 
finest and best in man and manliness is vanished, and there is no 
power at last left to appreciate anything but the exciting, the 
lewd, the cruelly alluring. 
De Vere.—You use strong words. Do you know what a marked, 
I may say, an extraordinary contrast there was between the 
spectators of this fight and those of old time ? 
Phid.—Tell me then. 
De Vere.—Formerly there were scenes of the utmost brutality, 
winked at then, in the days when Lord Althorpe and William 
Windham were present at all the big prize-fights. You see, when 
| big social and political swells supported the ring, magistrates were 


loth to put their foot down too heavily. 
Phid.—Winking is a high art in England, I perceive. 
| De Vere.—You see, in those good old days there would have been 
a general stampede at the sight of Robert. 
| Phid.—Robert, I perceive, makes a marked moral difference. 
| De Vere.—Corinthian Tom and Bob Logic were then at home in 
| the society of the ‘‘jarvey” hat and the many-caped coat of the 
| fine old English specimens who, with loud oaths and noisy bawling, 
i kept the ball rolling. We have changed all that. We have changed 
our clothes. 


| 
| | Phid.—Clothes, I perceive, make a marked moral difference. 
| 


De Vere.—No doubt of that. There were rows upon rows of 
spectators, all arrayed “in faultless evening garb.” Nor did the 
| smoke even of one cigarette mar the sanctimonious air of the 
] fashionable audience. Now what do you say to that? I call it a 
i change for the better. 

Phid.—Was the audience select ? 

De Vere.—When I tell you only a few of the names, I leave you 
to judge for yourself. Sir John Astley, the Duke of Beaufort, 
ii Arthur Roberts, Lord Dudley, M. Marius, the Marquis of Aylesbury, 
Colonel North, Lord Lonsdale, Mr. J. L. Shine. There! Those 
i are only a few picked out at random. 
| _ Phid.—Ignorance, of course, is not bliss. Far from it. But 
I must plead ignorance of these gentlemen. Are they men of 
i great eminence, who are leaders of anything ? 

De Vere.—Certainly. They are all men of note, or notes, at 
\ least. 
| Phid.—Possibly there are notes of interrogation after not a few 
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of those who in this world are noted folk. I accept your word. 
But, of course, in such a select audience, where men of such mark 
are, you expect such refinement. It is hardly surprising, hardly 
praiseworthy, is it? 

De Vere.—Well, of course, they know how to behave. Besides, 
there were others. There were playwrights, stockbrokers, solicitors, 
financial agents, negro comedians, music-hall proprietors and 
Guardsmen. 

Phid.—Really! I suppose a Sunday night is an off night. 
What a very interesting assembly! Not Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Balfour? But I suppose that was hardly likely. Now, of all 
your authors whom I have read, I admire that muscular, manly 
Charles Kingsley most. I suppose he would have been invited, if 
he had lived ? 

De Vere.—I can’t say. Possibly not. But I still consider it a 
feather in the cap of our modern civilization that things went as 
they did. 

Phid.—The leaven you have mentioned was probably sufficient 
to leaven the whole lump. Well, I regret to say I am not made a 
convert. I detest the old prize ring; yet in the days of Sayers 
and Heenan and Tom King, there was an element of manliness 
and tough endurance. Trickery has taken the place of all this. 
The old brutal company at least had the courage of their opinions: 
and I prefer them to these gentle adherents of the ring in their 
sleek evening dress and proper manners. It is the same all round, 
in London life, in English life generally, so far as I, an outsider, 
can judge—I admit I may be wrong—there is more polish, but less 
manliness. 

De Vere.—I can’t agree with you. You say this, with all our 
passion to-day for manly games. Cricket and football and rackets 
and golf—were they ever half so popular? Look at the Bad- 
minton Library success—is not that a strong proof of the popu- 
larity of manly games? 

Phid.—They are all wide of the point. They are all admirable 
and ‘‘ greatly to our credit.”” But they do not affect this question. 
Manly sport! What manly sport is there in sitting in faultless 
evening dress, watching two human beings batter one another as 
hard as they can for the space of six minutes? This sport, for- 
sooth, is one of the methods pour passer le temps for the gilded 
youths who are always looking out for a new pastime, and the 
toadies who fasten like leeches on what they deem good society. A 
large quantity of these spectators are what are called your aristo- 
cracy. Is it not so? 

De Vere.—Certainly. Men who have been to our crack public 
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schools, and to the Universities, or have gone into the army, or 
something of the sort. 

Phid.—Men who, in our Platonic Society lingo—we have a little 
one, which meets once annually—would be called ‘‘ Guardians of 
the people! ” 

De Vere.—Oh! 

Phid.—Naturally ; it is to the aristocracy that we turn for the 
selection of such men. They will have enjoyed the air, the expres- 
sion, of ruling some or many from their youth upwards: they will 
have a prerogative of asserting; they will have every advantage 
that education can give: they will be the most generous, the most 
removed from petty motives, and they will enjoy the capacity of 
being able to do all possible good without suspicion of any sinister 
motive. You are, perhaps, not learned in the noblest of Plato’s 
writings, and may not remember what to us is the alphabet of 
moral education. Iam not boring you ? 

De Vere.—Oh, dear, no! Let me get another cigar, that 
is all. 

Phid.—Plato specially warns us “ that our guardians may not 
be reared amongst images of vice, as upon unwholesome pastures, 
culling much every day little by little from many places, and feed- 
ing upon it, until they insensibly accumulate a large mass of evil 
in their inmost souls.’’ Rather, he suggests that these intended 
guardians should drink in good from every source, and feed 
upon all objects noble and beautiful which may “like a gale waft- 
ing health from salubrious lands” win them to a higher life. It 
is too strong to affirm that the odour of the Pelican Ring is 
as the “gale wafting health from salubrious lands.” But now, 
tell me—you say these scions of the aristocracy have been 
educated ? 

De Vere.—Why, of course. I suppose you know that there is no 
country in the world where education is more carefully attended 
to and more costly than in England ? 

Phid.—The latter phrase I had often heard. Is it not true 
that the children go to a preparatory school at ten years of 
aye ? 

De Vere.—Yes; and a charge of £100 yearly is made for 
this. 

Phid.—Then to a public school ? 

De Vere.—Yes ; and there a charge of £120 to £200 yearly is 
made for this. 

Phid.—Then, let us say, the scene is changed to the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge ? 

De Vere.—To be sure. There a man spends three terms of eight 
weeks each; that is, he is up at the University one-half of the 
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year or thereabouts. The cost of this education at the University, 
apart from the home expenses, may be reckoned at £200 a year, 
or rather a part of the year. Some men live on £120; others 
mount up to four or five hundred a year. I thinkI have named a 
fair average sum. 

Phid.—So education is not without money and without price ? 

De Vere.—Not exactly. 

Phid.—And during all this while, men of the highest repute for 
wisdom and experience in teaching are pouring in knowledge, 
so that the pupil may drink in as much as he listeth. 

De Vere.—Well, I shouldn’t put it that way; and I object to 
the word “ pupil.” 

Phid.—I regret to have offended your ears. In one sense, few are 
‘‘ pupils ” as few are “‘ teachers.” Is that so ? 

De Vere.—I did not say so. We call a fellow who works a 
‘é sap.” 

Phid.—Now, I do not intend to be discursive on this head ; but 
it is manifest enough that those who work are not regarded with 
special favour by the mass of the boys or young men, because of 
their attachment to work, but all things which incline to success 
in games are held in high favour. Hence there is not a high 
intellectual standard, the experienced and wise teachers notwith- 
standing. Indeed, at some one or two of the most famous schools, 
learning is openly thought little of by the majority ; and the masters, 
from the head master downwards, are content to have it so, and 
to consider that, where there are so many precious traditions, where 
parents so yearn to send their sons of high degree or sons with 
long purses where the playing fields win Waterloos, or Waterloo 
Cups, where there is an unspeakable aroma never—ah! never— 
distinguishable elsewhere, learning may go hang. Only this is to 
assert most rudely what could and would be said most delicately 
and perhaps in the best of Alcaics. 

De Vere.—It is all very well to sneer at the advance of the 
athlete; but all fellows have not got brains for book-learning. 
There must be a school for the ‘‘ Great Stupid Party.” 

Phid.—Who denies it? Surely there is one. No more are 
wanted. But no; Iam not going to be drawn off my line. It 
appears that these young men, who ought to be guardians of the 
State, emerge, having cost very considerably over £1,500, and 
having been under the wisest and most judicious of masters and 
guides, philosophers and friends. Doubtless all along, also, their 
morals have been studiously considered. Is the public school 
noted for good morality ? 

De Vere.—Well, well ; everywhere there are black sheep. 

Phid.—At the Universities do the ‘‘ Dons’’—I am right in this 
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phrase, at least—give sound and wholesome advice to the young 
undergraduates ; or do they wander off to the parks, and there seek 
the society of their cousins and their sisters and their aunts; or do 
the heads of houses remember they have a grave moral responsibility, 
which cannot be shaken off on the plea ‘‘ young men are not boys’’? 
I cannot give answer to all this; but my point is this. If—mind, 
I say if—the vicious corruption of morals has undermined and 
sapped the robust health bodily and spiritual of the boy, so that 
he regards vice with sickly apathy at the best ; if, from the absence 
of good hard, mental work he has acquired a fatal repugnance to 
all exertion of the mind and insensibly weakens his understand- 
ing and power of concentration by reading trash of all sorts; if, 
from the absence of sound moral guiding and helpful, fatherly 
advice, he loses the sustaining energy and the power to discrimi- 
nate between what is agreeable and profligate, and what is 
distasteful and wholesome—then who is this, that he should claim 
to be a “ guardian?” And this brings me to my final point; that 
herein, so far from this aristocracy presuming to be, what they ought 
by rights to be, guardians, they are giving cause by such actions 
as this Pelican episode to two antagonists to blaspheme. 

De Vere.—I don’t understand what you mean. The influence 
of this portion of the aristocracy is not great; besides, there were 
others present in numbers. 

Phid.—I have nothing to do with them. I avoid the negro 
comedians, the music-hall proprietors, and those of that ilk. We 
hardly expect them to be guardians. But you are wrong, really, 
as to the influence of the aristocracy. True, their power is not 
what it once was, owing to all manner of causes totally beyond 
their control, still they can and may wield a very considerable 
power. But, let me tell you, this sort of action on their part stirs 
up a most righteous and fierce indignation on the part of a very 
large part of the working community. I take you as an example. 
Your great wealth comes partly from coal mines, I believe, and 
partly from iron works. The labour and energy and skill of 
thousands of men supply you with the means of profligate, useless 
expenditure. That is not a strictly logical argument, but there 
is a very great deal of truth in it, and it is the most natural way 
in which the working-man would put the case. The aristocrat— 
what an abuse of terms!—is blinded. This so-called education, 
along which we have just briefly traversed, has left him a weak prey. 
This profligacy is not a thing of a day or ofan hour. It is the out- 
come of years of moral depravity and of idle sloth, only exchanged 
for energy when the excitement of a game calls for effort and promises 
applause. The working-man looks on, and without heeding the 
past sees the present. He is frequently hearing platitudes directed 
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against the “bloated aristocracy”; he has frequently seen, 
both on the Adelphi and on the Surrey boards, the profligate lord 
defeated in his guilesome path by the virtuous son of the soil and 
the comic man combined ; he is familiar with the usual onslaughts 
on the existence of an Upper House. These things do not fire 
him. No, but think you he will not be fired by the continual 
spectacle of profligate extravagance and vices far worse openly 
paraded or, if not openly paraded, opportunely reported in the 
public papers? The spirit of revolution is stirred by the sight of 
profligacy and debauchery rampant in our midst, on the part of 
those to whom education has taught no better lesson, more than 
by the platform oration. If the aristocracy cannot in the main 
learn to imitate a Duke of Rutland, a Duke of Devonshire, or a 
Lord Salisbury, at least it can learn to be harmless. You smile: 
there will be something else than smiling, if these and worse 
histories keep repeating themselves. 

De Vere.—I don’t believe it. The working-mén don’t care a 
rap about high morality. If they had the money they would spend 
it at once on champagne and truffles. 

Phid.—You forget they haven’t had your education. There 
would be some hope for them. But finally, for I must be going, 
you have offended also a large proportion of people who treat the 
observance of Sunday as a sacred duty. 

De Vere (laughing).—Come ; that’s too good. Why, you have 
always told me you were a pagan of the old Hellenic type. 

Phid.—So I am; but Iam not arguing for myself. I am no 
admirer of a Puritan Sabbath: I am not even holding a plea for 
Puritanism. At the same time, are the present “‘ men about town ” 
so much nobler, and more brave, and more patriotic than the 
much sneered-at Puritan? Answer that. I forget: you have 
doubtless learnt Virgil, but not English history. But, at least, a very 
large percentage of religious people of all beliefs are shocked to 
know that for an hour and a half of the Sunday a considerable 
proportion of the aristocracy were engaged in making bets on the 
coming encounter. I am not stipulating for a universal demure- 
ness; I am strongly in favour of making Sunday as much a day 
of relaxation for the poor—no; not for the rich, who have six other 
days—as can be. But to flaunt contemptuous dislike for all 
custom in the face of English belief, to openly ridicule propriety, 
even under police supervision, to set a flagrant example of scoffing 
at religious habit to the multitudes; is this politic, is this wise, is 
it noble, is it the function of the true aristocrat? But there ; 
the clock points to four. I must be going. 

De Vere.—To bed, then. I confess there’s a good deal in what 
you say. But to a certain degree the real transgressor goes un- 
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scathed. My mother is my murderess is too often true. The 
education is blamable; but the parent is more blamable by far. 
The educator recognizes the evil, the parent condones it. 
Phid.—Dear old fellow, I wish with all my heart I could turn 
you half a hair’s breadth out of the road to “the hell on earth o’ 
being a flunkey and a humbug and a useless peacock, wasting 
God’s gifts on your ain lusts and pleasures,” as dear Charles 
Kingsley hath it. But there; I must put my best foot forward, like 
Phidippides who “‘ could race like a god.’ Good night. 
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Tue issue of the completing volume of the Elwin and Courthope 
edition of Pope is an event on which editor and publisher alike 
deserve the unstinted congratulations of every lover of English 
letters. To Mr. Murray, as the originator of the literary enterprise 
which has just reached its accomplishment, our first thanks, of 
course, are due. At a time when those whose business it is 
to supply a voracious (but not by any means, though often 
loosely so described, an omnivorous) reading public with their 
literary food experience an ever-increasing difficulty in doing more 
than satisfy the popular tastes of the hour, or even the popular 
appetite of the moment, it is truly encouraging to find that some 
among them are still ready to adventure themselves without hesi- 
tation in undertakings which, however beneficial to the interests of 
literature, can hold out little prospect of adequate commercial 
return. In putting forth this new and splendid edition of a great 
English classic, Mr. Murray, as we all know, is not rendering his 
first disinterested service, by many, to the cause of letters; but 
few services more permanently valuable, few, it may be said, more 
timely or more needed in the present position of English poetry, 
and certainly few so little likely, if left unperformed by public 
spirit, to have been prompted by private interest, stand to the 
credit of his historic house. 

Mr. Courthope’s high merits as an editor are known to all who 
have examined his recension and commentary in the previously 
issued volumes of the works. He possesses the three cardinal 
editorial qualities of conscientiousness, learning, and acumen, and 
his critical appreciation of the essentials, especially the literary 
essentials of poetry, is quickened, as it should be, by a complete 
sympathy with the method, and an imaginative sympathy, as near 
complete as such a feeling can be in these days, with the spirit of 
his author. The “ Life’? which, with an admirably minute index, 
and some interesting appendices of correspondence, composes this 
concluding volume, is an excellent piece of biographical writing; full 
and accurate in point of detail, uncontroversial on questions which 
are apt to arouse all the ardour of partisanship, judicial in its 
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dealing with the theses which offer the strongest temptations to the 
spirit of an advocate. Mr. Courthope is content to tell the story 
of Pope’s life without either sermonizing or casuistry; he deals 
neither in pitch nor whitewash ; he holds it sufficient to put before 
his readers the plain unvarnished tale of the poet’s career, with all 
its perversities, tortuosities, and meannesses incredible, and to 
leave his readers to fit their own homilies to the text. His com- 
ment (Appendix I. page 407) on the famous Pope and Wycherley 
correspondence, as published by the former—an act of literary 
fraud and forgery almost comic in the disproportion between its 
extreme moral gravity and the insignificance of its gains—is worth 
quoting, as an example of Mr. Courthope’s absolutely unsparing but 
absolutely passionless exposure of the malefactor. 

It will probably be inferred by any reader who studies this correspondence that 
these professed letters of Wycherley, published by Pope, which have no original 
voucher, were concoctions of the poet. He imitates in them Wycherley’s ‘‘ conceited ” 
style, but he makes it much less laboured and obscure than it appears in the letters as 
actually written. His object was to preserve as much of the correspondence as exhi- 
bited him when little more than a boy, acting as a critic to a man so distinguished and 
so advanced in years as Wycherley, and having made his extracts, he gave them such 


an ideal setting as might place the whole situation in the light most advantageous to his 
own reputation. 


One cannot help regretting that biographers are not more 
frequently satisfied with this method of allowing us to ‘dot the 
i’s” of their heroes’ characters for ourselves. After all, we do 
not want to be told what to think of a poet who has written 
deferential letters as a youth to an aged dramatist, and received 
condescending ones in return, and who in mature years, and 
after the aged dramatist was dead, conceives and executes the 
brilliant idea of exchanging the “ parts,” appropriates the con- 
descending letters to himself, whips over the deferential ones 
to the credit of his departed correspondent, forges a few new 
and original additions to the correspondence to give it an ‘‘ ideal 
setting,” and then presents it to the world with the words, “‘ See 
what a clever and highly respected youth I was at the age 
of twenty!” The literary merits of an illustrious literary artist 
stand, of course, on a very different footing as a legitimate topic 
of discussion for a biographer from that of the vices and virtues 
of his personal character, and here Mr. Courthope, as a critic, 
allows himself, very naturally, a freer hand. He traces the story 
of Pope’s artistic development with perfect lucidity of statement 
and much justness of criticism; and if one is not always able to 
agree with his conclusions, they always establish their claim to 
respectful consideration. His concluding chapter, on ‘‘ Pope’s 
Place in English Literature,” contains perhaps as clear, as 
vigorous, and as well-reasoned a defence of Mr. Courtney’s views 
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of the nature and functions of poetry, and of the work that is 
entitled to the honour of that name, as need be wished; and 
those who, like myself, are in general accord with them, at any 
rate so far as the technical side of the poetic art is concerned, 
might be well content to leave their case where Mr. Courtney has 
placed it. 

But there is no use in ignoring the fact that the canons 
which he applies, and, as I think, rightly, in the settlement of 
the question he discusses in this chapter are, with more or less 
vehemence, rejected by a considerable body of persons at the 
present day. Every age has its own definition of poetry, and 
the present age, it appears, has chosen so to define it as to ex- 
clude Pope from the rank of poet, or, at any rate, of great poet, 
by very force of the defining terms. It might almost seem as 
if we had constructed our theory of the poetic function with a 
direct eye to that part of the poet’s work which Pope, in the 
judgment even of his warmest admirers in this age, was least 
capable of performing to the satisfaction of the modern mind and 
heart. We have altered the rules of the game, as it were, and 
now point to the fact that the players of that day, and he, the 
master of all of them, would be no match for the accomplished 
** performers ’* among ourselves as if that were a proof of our own 
natural superiority to those disqualified ones. The mistake, in my 
opinion, on the part of the nineteenth-century Popian—I do not 
charge Mr. Courthope with committing it, though he seems to me, 
I own, to come parlously near it sometimes—is to meet this charge 
against Pope by a denial of it, instead of by what the old 
pleaders used to call a plea “in confession and avoidance.” It 
really does not bear a moment’s disputing that Nature, and all 
that we in these days mean by Nature, had scarcely a touch 
of that significance for Pope which it has for the man of average 
sensibility at the present day. To deny this, or to endeavour 
to make out that if Pope does not express for us this attitude of 
man towards Nature, he gives us something else that will do 
equally well, is futile. What the author of Windsor Forest and 
the imitator of Pollio gives us will not do equally well; it will not 
do at all. It would be as absurd to pretend that it does, as idle to 
feign belief in its adequacy, as it would be for a physician of the 
present day to attempt to square his diagnoses with the doctrines 
of the ‘“‘ humoral pathology,” or for a lecturer in physiology to 
make believe that he could instruct his class satisfactorily without 
any positive rejection of the theory that the arteries contain not 
blood but “animal spirits.” Nothing is gained by disguising the 
fact that the mental and emotional relation of civilized man to the 
external world has undergone as distinct and irrevocable a change, 
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since Pope wrote, as has passed over his scientific conception of the 
structure and functions of his body since Harvey ascertained the 
most fundamental of all its physiological truths. It is true, of 
course, that the former change, unlike the latter, was not deter- 
mined by any one specific revelation—though, to be sure, the work 
of Wordsworth is sometimes spoken of, erroneously and exaggera- 
tively, as if it had effected this very thing; it was gradual, and its 
phases are to be traced not only through Cowper, but through a yet 
earlier poet, Gray. No one can, I think, deny that when the Elegy 
on a Country Churchyard was written, only five years after the death 
of Pope, the ‘“‘modern feeling” for Nature was already born into the 
world. That the poet of The Task is instinct with it—nay, that 
it inspires him in a form of, so to speak, a more equable purity, if 
of nothing like the potency with which it was afterwards to inspire 
the poet of the Excursion, appears to me, at least, to be just as 
undeniable. But, however opinions may differ as to, the point or 
phase in the movement which individual poets represent, there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the distance traversed by it 
between the first half of the eighteenth century and the present 
day. It amounts to this: that when Pope speaks to us of the ex- 
ternal world, when he tells us what Nature looks like to him, in 
her fields and flowers, her woods and waters, her dawns and sun- 
sets, he speaks to us in a language which, rich, varied, picturesque, 
as it often is, and masterly as almost always is the skill with which 
he uses it, no more responds to the emotional needs of the modern 
mind than if it were so much geometrical demonstration. 

No doubt the advocatus diaboli might go a good deal farther than 
this in his opposition to Pope’s canonization. He might urge that, 
though the attitude of the great Elizabethans, the attitude of 
Milton, the attitude, say, of Andrew Marvell or George Herbert—to 
take two widely differing types of the seventeenth-century mind— 
towards Nature was as far as or farther removed than that of Pope 
from our own, they nevertheless bring themselves, in many and 
many a passage of descriptive poetry, into very close sympathy with 
the modern feeling. He might add that even such a poet of the 
artificial period of which Pope is the consummate expression as 
James Thomson has it in him to touch and move us as Pope never 
can ; and that Pope's poetry must, therefore, have been chilled by 
some essential frigidity of imagination for which the man himself 
was responsible, and not his age. And if this charge were to be 
pressed against him, I for one should not care to combat it. But 
neither am I concerned to adopt it and rely upon it. It is enough 
for me that the poetry of Pope is manifestly obnoxious to the 
earlier objection alleged against it—namely, that it absolutely fails 
to fulfil that function to which the criticism of our day assigns the 
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supreme place in the poet’s work; absolutely fails, that is to say, 
to satisfy the emotional needs which are awakened in the modern 
mind by the contemplation of external nature. 

But then the question arises, How far are we justified in elevat- 
ing the function in question to that supreme place in poetry which, 
as I have said, it at present occupies? Or, assuming that the 
claim of this function to supremacy may with propriety be admitted 
let us ask whether the ever-growing tendency to treat it as 
though it were not the highest merely, but the sole office of the 
poet to interpret to man the message of external nature is itself 
legitimate. In the essay prefixed to the new edition of The 
Human Tragedy, Mr. Alfred Austin deprecates the disfavour into 
which narrative poetry has fallen. This decline will, of course, 
be deplored the most deeply by those who accept Mr. Austin’s 
graduation of the various orders of poetic production—who agree 
with him, that is to say, in assigning to epic and dramatic, the two 
forms of narrative poetry, that place of primacy which Aristotle 
claimed for them, and who hold with him that from the descriptive 
to the lyrical, from the lyrical to the reflective, and from the 
reflective to the epic and dramatic orders of poetry, ‘‘ there is an 
ascending scale of growth and dignity.” But if anyone chose to 
challenge the accuracy of this ‘‘ Table of Precedence,” it would 
not be necessary to my present purpose to defend it. My point 
is that whether descriptive and lyrical poetry be or be not in- 
ferior in degree to reflective and narrative poetry, the two former 
kinds have most assuredly no right to monopolize the name 
which is common to them all. Yet what else can be said of nine- 
tenths of contemporary poetic production, and a full half of 
contemporary criticism, than that the one embodies, and the other 
implies, the assumption that descriptive and lyrical poetry con- 
stitute the beginning and end of the poetic art; that they are 
poetry and that there is no other? Year after year the stream of 
rhymed and metrical matter issuing from the press increases not, 
I fear, in depth, but undoubtedly in volume. It would be mere 
prejudice to deny the very considerable exaltation of its standard 
which has taken place during the last quarter of a century. With- 
out exactly embracing the creed that true poetic genius has become 
so common now-a-days as to flourish unnoticed by the wayside, 
one must admit that a vast amount of genuine poetic feeling, an 
amount far in excess of what is to be traced in the comparatively 
obscure and fugitive literature of an earlier day, finds voice every 
year in verse to which the quality of genuine poetic expression 
cannot be denied. The experience of every competent critic who 
has watched the yearly ‘‘ output” of the press with any attention 
may safely be appealed to for confirmation of this; and indeed 
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the fact, I think, may be almost claimed as one of general 
acknowledgment. Yet what is the prevailing, I might almost say 
the invariable characteristic, of all the flood of verse? It is almost 
wholly descriptive-lyrical. One cannot call it by either name 
alone, for its manner is nothing if not descriptive, and its motive 
nothing if not lyrical. In it we find the plainest evidence of these 
three things: first, that the poet’s personal emotions, some- 
times his momentary mood, form the habitual inspiration of his 
verse; secondly, that he instinctively turns to the contemplation 
of external nature to give expression to it; and thirdly, that his 
passion, whatever it may be, appears to find relief in the elabo- 
rate and often successful attempt to portray Nature (as an object 
of perception, not of thought) with truth and subtlety of obser- 
vation, and with vigour and delicacy of touch. Nor, I think, can 
anyone who has noticed this have failed to notice also the further 
fact that for nine-tenths of those who endeavour, with greater 
or less success, after the realisation of this kind of poetic thought 
in this form of poetic expression, it evidently constitutes the be-all 
and end-all of the poetic art. They have manifestly no concep- 
tion of poetry which is not this, and probably, if they met with 
anything not being this, and yet claiming to be poetry, they would 
contemptuously reject the claim.., 

An age which insists on limiting the definition of poetry after 
this fashion is obviously the most unfit of judges to pronounce on 
the question whether Pope (who admittedly fails to satisfy the 
requirements of the age in the matter of poetry as so defined) is or 
is nota poet. It is getting almost unfit to pronounce on the question 
whether Byron is a poet or not; it has already disqualified itself, as 
it seems to me, to assign Byron his true rank among poets, for 
the reason that it dwells exclusively on the lyrical and egotistically 
subjective side of Byron’s genius, and has no feeling whatever 
for that magnificent epic and dramatic energy about it, which in 
everything except metrical quality (a terrible exception, it shall 
be freely granted to Mr. Swinburne), gives to even an imperfect 
piece of work like Sardanapalus or Marino Faliero, a life, a glow, 
a movement which are absolutely wanting to such a far more 
finished work of art as the Cenci. Wherever, therefore, the 
verse of Pope is avowedly dealing with subjects of a different 
order of poetry from the descriptive or the lyrical ; wherever he 
may have tried to strike dramatically the note of passion ; wherever 
he may have responded or endeavoured to respond to the in- 
spiration of some great impersonal thought—then it follows 
that contemporary taste, so far at least as the dominant 
poetical canons of the day represent it, has no right to sit in 
judgment. It is like a juror who must be challenged as having 
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already in general terms delivered a verdict which covers and 
must form his decision on the particular case before him. What, 
for instance, is the good of a critic’s declaring that Eloisa to Abelard 
is ‘not poetry,” when he consciously or unconsciously excludes 
the dramatic imagination and all its works from his concepticn 
of what poetry is. In the Eloisa to Abelard there is undoubtedly 
much that no longer rings true to the modern ear; there are 
passages here and there which it is difficult to think of as having 
ever rung true to the ear of any man, even to that of the poet 
himself; there are lines in it, though but a few, which are of a 
taste that never could be otherwise than false and unsound in any 
poet of any age ; it contains at least one line of which we can agree 
with Mr. Swinburne in thinking that ‘no woman could read it 
without a blush, nor any man without a laugh.” Yet he who can 
read its last hundred lines, with the struggle between Love and 
Devotion thrilling and throbbing through them, and not hear in 
them the trae note, the unmistakable cry of human passion, 
uttered as only poetry can give it utterance, may rest assured that 
his natural sympathies and sentiments have been dwarfed and 
sophisticated by theory, and that from dogmatizing overmuch 
about what poetry ought to be he has blunted some of the 
sensibilities which should tell him what poetry is. Or if he be 
himself a verse-maker instead of or as well as a critic, he has 
probably so enslaved himself to the subjective, that he can realise 
no Abelard who does not correspond with some complacent 
projection of his own personality, nor any Eloisa who does not 
reproduce some passionately yearning, but desperately bloodless 
young woman of his own dreams. 

Moreover, though it would be dangerous indeed to press an iden- 
tity of names too far, it should not be forgotten that the “‘ classic 
manner”’ is essentially a manner of reserve, and that in so far as 
Pope succeeded in approaching those antique models which he so 
greatly admired, emotion as adequately expresses itself through 
the severe correctness of his verse as it does through the statuesque 
calm of a Sophocles, or the stately movement of a Virgil among 
the Shades. Instances in plenty will suggest themselves ; but it 
may suffice to take that famous epitaph alone, “the most 
valuable,” as Johnson called it, of all Pope’s epitaphs, and almost 
the only one, I may add, which has escaped his usually too 
captious censures—the inscription on the tomb of Mrs. Corbet. 
The often-quoted couplets with which it closes appear to me to 
furnish one of the most admirable examples of that pathos, the 
more eloquent for repression, which results from the classically 
perfect utterance not, primarily, of any emotion whatever, but 
simply of a thought. 
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So unaffected, so composed a mind, 

So firm yet soft, so strong yet so refined. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 
The Saint sustained it, but the Woman died. 


So far is this from being formally emotional that it is actually, 
in form, an epigram. Every word in it, taken singly, is as cold and 
colourless as the marble on which it is graven. Yet by sheer force 
of style, so to speak, by pure virtue of literary completeness, the 
thought conveyed in it comes charged with a fuller measure of 
emotional significance than would serve to freight a whole score 
of impassioned elegiacs. I should, indeed, have little hesitation 
in proposing this epitaph as the test of a reader’s capacity for 
appreciating the power of any other poetry than that which wears 
its heart habitually on its sleeve. Nor doI think that, save in an 
age which has too unreservedly surrendered itself to the worship 
of poetry of the heart-on-the-sleeve order, could the true poetic 
value of such a passage fail of recognition. 

I do not say, for I do not think, that Pope is always or 
everywhere as successful in adapting the chosen form of his 
poetry to the expression of the stronger human feelings; but I 
do with confidence maintain that the too common complaint of its 
uniform inadequacy for this purpose is due, in a great measure, to 
our effeminate desire in these days that every poet should ‘‘ unpack 
his heart with words.” And, what is more, I vehemently suspect 
that in spite of the lip service which we still render to the models 
of classical antiquity, a goodly proportion of those among us who 
now-a-days find Pope unvaryingly ‘ cold ” would confess, if they are 
candid, that they are equally chilled by the unimpassioned manner 
of those ancient poets whom they profess to admire. Do they, I 
would ask, feel quite satisfied with the ten lines of Catullus’s stern 
lament over the tomb of his brother? Might not Virgil have told 
us more about the infantum anime flentes in limine primo than the 
two following lines contain? Could not the piteous yearnings 
of those who stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, Tende- 
bantque manus ripe ulterioris amore, have been described with 
advantage in greater detail? And does not the bald, brief 
intimation that the hound Argus died, ‘‘ having seen his master in 
the twentieth year,” appear to them a somewhat jejune and unsatis- 
fying statement of the case? Or, to take the greatest of modern 
studies from the classical antique, are they sure that Meleager’s 
dying farewell to his mother in Atalanta in Calydon, does not strike 
them, for all its grave and noble tenderness, as a trifle “‘ cold” ? 
I would not of course be understood to suggest that the manner of 
Catullus, or Virgil, or Homer, or of Mr. Swinburne in the passage 
referred to, resembles the manner of Pope in any other respect than 
that of dealing in an unemotional fashion with situations of a pro- 
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foundly emotional kind. But to say that they all resemble each 
other in this respect alone is equivalent to saying that they all 
alike leave something to the imagination of the reader, and that 
therefore the coldness which he may think he finds in any one of 
them may belong not to the poet’s method but to the reader’s 
imagination. If Pope is not as “passionate” or ‘“‘ intense” as 
the modern poetic taste would like him to be, it should be re- 
membered that there is no such thing as an “ intense ”’ substantive 
or a “‘ passionate ” adjective in the whole Greek and Latin vocabu- 
laries; and that those who feel the undercurrent of passion and 
intensity in the Greek and Latin poetry can only feel it in virtue 
of precisely that imaginative sympathy and literary sensibility 
which they seem unable or unwilling to bring to the study of 
Pope. It now only remains to consider that portion, by far the 
most considerable, of the poet’s work to which Mr. Courtney 
refers in the following passage : 

To say that one species of poetry is more poetic than another is like saying that one 
species of horse, the race-horse, is more equine than the carriage-horse or the hunter. 
It may be fairly said that a great epic or dramatic poem, as being more imaginative, more 
pathetic, more sublime, is therefore much more admirable as a work of poetry than a 
fine satire ; but to deny (as Warton in effect does) to good moral or satiric verse the 
title of poetry is to maintain a paradox in the face of common sense and general 
language. Juvenal and Boileau have written nothing considerable except satiric or 
ethical verse; instinct and usage nevertheless allow them the name of poets in their 
own class, though not for one moment ranking such poets in the same class with 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 


Such is the plea, stated with refreshing plainness and decision, 
which Mr. Courtney urges for the admittance of Pope to the com- 
pany of poets on the strength of the work which he has done, 
imperishable so long as the language endures, in the Essay on 
Man, the Essay on Criticism, and the Moral Essays. There is, 
however, no denying, I fear, that modern ideas are very much 
in accord with Warton, and that many people professing to 
speak with authority on the subject would withhold the title of 
poetry from all “‘ moral and satiric” verse whatsoever. Probably 
they would defend themselves by contending that it is impossible 
even for the best verse in this form to display those peculiar 
qualities of “inspiration,” of ‘‘ magic,” and so forth, which dis- 
tinguish the ‘ sacred thing ”’ in its other forms from even the most 
masterly counterfeits. In a certain sense this is true, but whether 
it contains enough truth for the purpose of their argument depends 
mainly on the relative values to be attached respectively to con- 
ception and expression as formative elements in poetry. And it 
must be pointed out that the argument, as employed in this 
connection, starts from the assumption that technique itself can 
have no inspiration or magic of its own, and that the workmanship 
of Pope, say in the second of the Moral Essays, differs only in 
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degree and not in kind of excellence from that of Garth's Dispen- 
sary; an assumption only possible to those whose feeling for style, 
whatever their case may be as regards any other part of the 
critic’s equipment, is exceedingly imperfect. Those in whom this 
feeling is at all adequately developed will, I am confident, agree in 
recognizing that the art of Pope, when his moral and satiric verse 
is at its best, is just as different from and just as unapproachable 
by the work of any other artist in the same order as, for instance, 
the enchanted music of the opening lines of Lycidas is different 
from and unapproachable by the more or less melodious wailings 
of other elegists before or since. 

Anyone who is disposed to under-estimate Pope’s extraordinary, 
his unprecedented and never-repeated pre-eminence in pure artistic 
mastery over all other writers of poetry or, if we please, of ‘“‘ verse,” 
should consider what sort of subject matter it is to which this 
consummate workmanship has imparted such immortal literary 
life. The Moral Essays and the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot are 
almost the only pieces, perhaps, which we could conceive our 
reading with any pleasure for the sake of the ideas conveyed in 
them, if treated by an inferior hand. But the reputation—nay, 
even the vitality of these works is not so great as belongs to the 
Dunciad and the Essay on Man. And what, in the name of 
fitness, are these? The one an entomologist’s case of mouldy 
moths, and the other a writing master’s collection of edifying 
moralities. Who but Pope could have enabled any reader of the 
Dunciad to watch with patience, at this distance of time, the 
descent of such a storm of insults, insolences, and scurrilities on 
such a crowd of obscure aud forgotten heads? As for the 
Essay on Man, even Mr. Courthope, who does ample justice to 
its extraordinary artistic merits, admits to the full the poverty 
of its matter; and Johnson, who was too often an unfair and 
captious critic of Pope, did no injustice to its philosophic pre- 
tensions in the trenchant criticism in which he disposes of them. 
It is true of the poet here, that ‘having exalted himself into 
the chair of wisdom, he tells us much that every man knows, and 
much that he does not know himself; as, for instance, that we 
see but little, and that the order of the universe is beyond our 
comprehension; an opinion not very uncommon; and that there 
is a chain of subordinate beings from infinite to nothing, of which 
himself and his readers are ignorant.” Nor is it possible to im- 
peach the substantial accuracy of the following admirably put 
resumé of the work. 


Never were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. 
The reader feels his mind full, though he learns nothing ; and when he meets it in its 
new array, no longer knows the talk of his mother and his nurse. When these wonder- 
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working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine of the Essay is divested of its ornaments, 
is left to the power of its naked excellence, what shall we discover? That we are, in 
comparison with our Creator, very weak and ignorant; that we do not uphold the chain 
of existence ; and that we could not make one another with more skill than we are 
made. . . . To these profound principles of natural knowledge are added some moral 
instructions equally new; that self-interest, well understood, will produce social con- 
cord; that men are mutual gainers by mutual benefits ; that evil is sometimes balanced 
by good; that human advantages are unstable and fallacious, of uncertain duration 
and doubtful effect; that our true honour is not to have a great part, but to act it 
well; that virtue only is our own, and that happiness is always in our power. 

Yet Johnson’s remark that ‘‘ surely a man of no very compre- 
hensive search may venture to say that he has heard all this 
before,” is not more just than the qualifying observation that ‘‘ it 
was never till now recommended by such a blaze of embellish- 
ments, or such sweetness of melody.” 

And not only the poet’s own countrymen, but all civilized 
humanity, as Mr. Courthope points out, has agreed to regard 
this glittering rosary of commonplaces as an offering dedicated to 
tho whole world of letters. Seven times has it been translated 
into French verse; once into French prose, and four times into 
German ; the last time as recently as 1874. Five Italian transla- 
tions of it are in existence, two Portuguese, and one Polish. It 
was imitated by Voltaire and Wieland, and Kant was in the frequent 
habit of quoting from it in his lectures. Stronger testimony to 
Pope’s unequalled power of expression there could not be; nor 
is it credible that such power could have been exerted with results 
so triumphant upon any subject in which the writer’s emotions 
were not in some measure engaged. It is easy enough to cite 
evidence—such, for instance, as the famous insertion of the 
negative in the line which, as it originally stood, declared the 
world to be a planless maze—in support of the theory that the 
sentiment of natural religion in the poem is only rhetorically felt ; 
but these arguments, after all, do but go to show that Pope’s attitude 
towards his creed was not—what his nature forbade it to be—the 
attitude of an impassioned devotee. They fail to show that he did 
not feel it with all the intensity of which that nature was capable ; 
nor does it seem to me possible to conceive otherwise of the pro- 
duction of the poem. Let us grant that Bolingbroke’s “ ready- 
made system of philosophy” was not one pre-eminently calculated 
to arouse enthusiasm even in a mind predisposed to such an affec- 
tion, and that Pope’s religious sensibilities were not such as to be 
readily raised to any high temperature even by a far more en- 
kindling subject. Still there is every reason to suppose that all 
the sparks which such a steel could strike from such a flint were in 
fact generated, and that it was under a genuine inspiration, so far 
as it went, that Pope called upon “ his St. John” to “ awake and 
leave all meaner things,” and himself took up his pen to formulate 
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his queer doctrine of fatalistic Deism, in a confession which for 
lucidity of statement, brilliancy of wit, and splendidly unflagging 
animation of movement stands alone in the history alike of creeds 
and letters. 

But one ought not now-a-days to need to say so much in defence 
of a poem whose workmanship so far surpasses its subject. For if 
the frigid respect, which is all that Pope can be said to receive 
from the taste of the present day, be explicable enough when we 
consider the subject matter of much of his poetry, it is far less easy 
to explain how it is that he commands no warmer sentiment in 
respect of his manner. No competent critic has ever disputed, 
none such critic now disputes, his achievement of a nearly absolute 
perfection of form. And seeing that we live in times when, to put 
it broadly, poetic workmanship is regarded by multitudes of people 
as everything and design and material as nothing, or almost no- 
thing, we should certainly have expected that Pope, considered 
merely as a literary artist, would be studied with reverential enthu- 
siasm. In an age so much of whose poetry hardly professes 
to be any more than the “exquisite carving of cherrystones,”’ it 
might have been thought that that transcendent and glorified piece 
of cherrystone carving the Rape of the Lock would have been 
recommended by every latter-day poet to his fellows with a 
Nocturnéd versate manu versate diurnd. It will hardly do to 
connect the neglect of it with the mere disuse of the heroic 
metre—for Pope’s artistic perfection is not alone, or perhaps 
even chiefly, metrical. His lines, indeed, have been objected 
to, even from the metrist’s point of view, as pushing smooth- 
ness to monotony; the complaint of the “perpetual see-saw”’ 
of his couplet is not an unfounded one. Assuredly, it might 
be possible for some of our modern masters of poetic ‘‘ vocal- 
ization” occasionally to vary Pope’s cadences to the relief of the 
reader’s ear. The impossibility would be to relieve the ear by this 
means without displeasing the mind. The impossibility would be 
to modify the cw#sura of the line, or to diversify the pauses of the 
couplet, without marring the matchless accommodation of word to 
thought. This is an excellence of Pope’s poetry which has nothing 
to do with his metre, and which it is possible to strive after, though 
it may be hopeless to attain it, in any metre whatsoever. How 
comes it, then, one wonders, that a poetic literature, characterized 
like ours by an almost painful straining after perfection of poetic 
expression, should be almost disdainfully indifferent to so supreme 
a model? The explanation, one must suppose, is to be found in 
the phenomenon which has been dwelt upon at some length in the 
foregoing remarks. It is in the perfect and final presentment, not 
of impressions, not of emotions, but of thoughts that Pope’s con- 
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summate artistry is principally displayed. His verse may fail to 
reproduce the perceptions of the senses with the force and truth 
which many lesser artists of our own day can command; it may 
often—nay, it does very often—give but inadequate utterance to the 
experiences of the soul; but over the operations of the mind it is 
the complete and unerring master. lt may present the impression 
dimly, the emotion coldly, but the thought never fails to emerge: 
from it a flawless jewel. And that I suggest as the reason why a. 
poetry which is given over like ours of to-day to the impression 
and the emotion, and sets so little store by the thought—which 
is satisfied with making people see with its own half-sensuous,. 
half-melancholy eyes, and sympathize, if so it may be, with its 
vague and dreamy moods—can find neither inspiration in the 
masterly artistic method of Pope nor pattern in his unsurpass-- 
able art. 
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Ir the document touching the Archbishop of Canterbury’s juris- 
diction, which has been influentially if not numerously signed by 
some Cambridge incumbents, be any sign of the mutterings of the 
coming tempest, then there is grief in store not only for the 
so-called ‘‘New Court” but its immediate pronunciations. We 
say so-called “‘ New Court,” for it is not a new Court at all, but as 
old as the metropolitical jurdisdiction itself; in fact, it is the old 
** Court of Audience,” or the Personal Court of the Archbishops, as 
distinguished from the Court of Arches, which is presided over 
by his official principal. The protest, which has been handed in 
to the Bishop of Ely, declares the claim recently made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to try any bishop of the province 
is not (1) in accordance with ancient usage; (2) that it is a 
remanet of the Papacy; (8) nor one which is itself for the good of 
the Church ; but that (4) a matter so grave as the charge against 
a bishop should be adjudicated by the whole body of his fellow 
bishops of the province, constitutionally assembled. The signa- 
tories further remark that their object is to strengthen the hands 
of some of the com-provincial bishops, to whom such claim appears 
to be distasteful. 

It is evident from this that men are beginning to take sides on 
this important point of the Metropolitan’s jurisdiction, and if they 
do so before the delivering of the impending ritual judgment, we 
may expect that any feeling which may now exist will be acutely 
intensified when that judgment is made known. The object of 
this paper will be to show that the signatories have directed their 
thoughts to the fact that the archbishop is only primus inter pares 
when the provincial synod has been convoked, which is quite true 
as far as it goes; but they do not seem to realise that he would be 
all this if simply a bishop, as is the case with Calcutta, Sydney, 
Capetown, and other metropolitan centres. But he is |more than 
that; he is an archbishop, and Primate of All England and Metro- 
politan, his throne being higher than that of the Archbishop of 
York, who is merely Primate of England. Asan archbishop, then, 
and clothed with primatial authority, he claims a Metropolitical 
jurisdiction other than, and superior to, the other bishops of the 
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province, which jurisdiction is exercisedwith in courts which belong 
only to the See of Canterbury as far as England is concerned. 
We are fully alive to the fact that the Anglican Church is supposed 
to be in an especial degree a pattern to other Churches of primitive 
and Catholic belief and practice; but we shall hope to show that 
this jurisdiction does not clash with such pretensions. 

I. The claim which was made by the Archbishop in his judgment 
to cite, try, and judge one of his suffragans by virtue of his metro- 
political authority, and that alone, may seem to be “a large order” 
to those who have not studied the development of the hierarchy 
and the necessities of the case. No doubt the judgment came 
upon many—even of those who accepted the Watson case as a 
precedent—as a surprise, though it had been long talked about. 
We can imagine some people getting up on that May morning 
when the judgment was given with one set of feelings, and going 
to bed with another. Bishops, then, who had enjoyed a sort of 
immunity in our time at least, and whose official words and actions 
were regarded as almost irresponsible, are as much at the mercy of 
the “three aggrieved parishioners ” (manufactured by the Public 
Worship Regulation Act), the auctioneer, the market-gardener, and 
the greengrocer, as those priests who had been occasionally sent by 
them to the courts. They, too, at the will of chance accusers, who 
are accountable to no one, are exposed to the humiliation, worry, 
and crushing law bills of an ecclesiastical suit. What would the 
older race of bishops have thought of this invasion of their 
territorial dignity, if they had not only to find the ways and 
means to prosecute offending clerics, but also to protect themselves 
if their conduct as to Church law was called in question ? 

The growth of law is always a mysterious thing; and perhaps 
the lay reader may be inclined to ask when this great juris- 


diction sprang up, and grew into shape and power. In the Arch- 


bishop’s able and elaborate judgment it is, indeed, treated as 
something which always has been: and in this he is right. But, 
in order to follow his luminous argument, it is incumbent to spend 
some time in tracing the rise and growth of the hierarchy itself, 
and the development of that metropolitical jurisdiction which 
naturally followed in its wake. It came in the regular order of 
things, just as the flower follows the bud, and just as an oak 
implies the existence of leaves and boughs, though no such things 
are seen in its infant state. 

We may assume that the Church from the very first was an 
organized body or society, and that it was governed by the 
collective episcopate. The bishops, considered as a whole, are the 
heirs of that promise which was bestowed upon the Apostolic 
College. As, then, the government of the Church lay with its 
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bishops, each bishop possessed authority in his own diocese, and 
was the channel through which his people held communion with 
the Body of Christ throughout the world. But was it not possible 
that disputes should arise among bishops; might they not 
administer discipline on different principles, or hand down a 
different doctrine? No one, it was said, might be received into 
communion in any place which he visited without the sanction of 
the bishop in whose diocese he had his abode—as was witnessed 
by the story of Marcion. But what remedy was there, if this 
obligation should be violated? Had there been no risk of its 
violation, it could hardly have been so strongly enforced as it was 
by the 31st and 32nd of the so-called Apostolical Canons.* And, 
again, should any differences ever arise, they were sure to be 
accompanied by disputes as to the appointment of bishops. Such 
disputes, indeed, did arise, though they did not always lead to 
such serious consequences, as when Meletius was consecrated at 
Antioch, or Majorinus at Carthage. But, supposing such disputes 
did arise, how were they to be settled? The ordinary mode of 
appointmentt was, for the neighbouring bishops to assemble, and, 
with the concurrence of the local clergy and laity, to consecrate 
someone to the vacant office. Suppose, then, two parties existed 
in a city, and either had its favourite candidate, was the election 
to fall to those who got the start, or might not each proceed 
simultaneously. Disputes, it is clear, could not be avoided, unless 
some system prevailed by which such difficulties, if they arose, 
might be averted. 

It was to guard against this evil that the system of Metro- 
politans was introduced, a system which appears to date from the 
very age of the Apostles. All united action among men assumes 
them to form themselves into bodies; and bodies imply the exis- 
tence of a central power, and some definite bounds by which its 
authority is limited. Such bounds were provided for the ancient 
Church by the civil divisions of the empire. The bishops of each 
division were compelled by canon to act together, to recognize 
some one of their number as their head, or Metropolitan, and to 
act under his direction in the selection of their com-provincials. 
Thus did every new appointment become the collective act of the 
whole episcopate of the province. Now this is the very reverse 
of our own case, and tells heavily against the argument of 
those who consider the Synod of Bishops as the proper tribunal 
to try a bishop. There is no solidarity, or collective act of our 
episcopate, as the bishops are the nominees of the prime 


* These canons formed part, no doubt, of the code of the early Church. They are 
quoted in the order given by Bruns. Canones Apostolorum et Concil. Berlin, 1839. 
+ Vide Beveridge on 4th Canon Nice. Cypr., Ep. Ixvii., 4. 
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minister of the day. Again, the priority was especially conceded 
to such churches as had been founded by an Apostle, if there hap- 
pened to be one in a province; and together with the election of 
bishops, it provided the means whereby questions respecting “‘ the 
faith’ which had been committed to them might be decided 
without having recourse to the civil power: and this point again 
differentiates our present system from the primitive model. But 


such “churches, which the Apostles themselves founded,” were 


considered to be the ‘“‘ wombs and originals of the Faith.” * ‘So 
through the Apostolic Churches,” says Tertullian, ‘‘in which the 
very seats of the Apostles at this day preside over their own 
places.” ‘Is Achaia near thee, thou hast Corinth. If thou 
canst travel into Asia, thou hast Ephesus; but if thou art near to 
Italy, thou hast Rome.”+ It was quite immaterial whether the 
appellant went to Corinth, Ephesus, or Rome—each of those, having 
been Apostolic ‘‘ chairs,” preserved the sacred deposit (Mapaxara6:jxn) 
of the faith once for all delivered to the saints—it was simply a 
matter of convenience. Thus did St. Augustine speak of such 
Apostolical Churches,t as having an especial right to be consulted 
when disputes arose. Innocent I. also, when asserting the autho- 
rity of his see, refers to the fact that ‘‘over all Italy, the Gauls, 
Spain, Africa, and Sicily, and the interjacent islands, no one 
formed churches, except those whom the venerable Apostle Peter, 
or his successors, made priests.”§ For it became gradually the 
custom, that those whom any metropolitan || consecrated should 
give a promise of obedience to the seefrom which they derived their 
authority. An oath of canonical obedience does not appear to 
have been formally given before the time of Pope Leo,{ but the 
principle was recognized at the Council of Chalcedon (quoted in 
the Archbishop’s judgment), where various bishops admitted the 
authority of the See of Constantinople, because thence they had 
derived their own orders.** Such was the system of metropolitans 
as it grew up in the early Church. Each province of the empire 
formed a whole for the purposes of consecration; the bishop of 
the chief city, or some Apostolical see, presided over his brethren, 
and thus were those disputes prevented which party spirit would 
otherwise have engendered. If it be objected that there is no 
Scriptural authority for such arrangement, we must remember 
that the New Testament is very silent as to details as to the 

* Tertull. De Pres., 21. 

t Id., 36. 

t £p. xliii., 7. 

§ Ep. ad Decent. Hard, i., 998. 


|| Vid. Ivonis Carn. Ep. 73. Quoted by Beveridge, 6th Canon of Nice. 
q Epist. 12, ad Anast. Thess., sec. 1. 
** Actio., xvi., Hard., ii., 639, 
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Church’s system; principles were laid down, and everything was 
left to Apostolic arrangement and appointment, “set in order” 
by them. Why should not those things which were done by the 
Apostles be as reverently received as those which they wrote or spoke? 
And history witnesses both that the bishops received a trust in 
common—which they could not have exercised without some such 
arrangement—and also that this was the particular arrangement 
which obtained from the first. It commenced probably from the 
time when 8S. Paul addressed “ all the Saints,” which were ‘in all 
Achaia,” in the epistle which he addressed to the Church at 
Corinth, and when he left Titus to “order elders” in the hun- 
dred churches of Crete. Perhaps this is why Ephesus is put first 
in §. John’s address to the Seven Churches of Asia. The sub- 
Apostolic Fathers witness both to the right of interference on the 
part of the adjoining bishops of the province, and to the superiority 
over his brethren which belonged to the bishop of the chief city. 
As to the first point, 8. Clement says, “‘ Our Apostles knew from 
our Lord Jesus Christ that strife would arise respecting the 
Episcopal title. Having therefore exact knowledge of the matter, 
they appointed the aforementioned persons, and gave a right of 
mutual interference,* that when bishops died, other approved men 
might succeed to their office.” And the authority of the presiding 
bishops appears from §. Ignatius, who speaks of the Church of 
Rome as ‘‘ presiding in the region of the Romans,’’+ and identifies 
the Church of Antioch with that of Syria,t of which it was the 
metropolis. 

Towards the end of the second century arose the first question 
of discipline which the Church had to decide—respecting the 
time of keeping Easter. Such a question, although merely dis- 
ciplinary, was sure to bring out the governing power of the Church, 
and it showed to whom the decision of questions was committed. 
It proves even at that time that the system of Metropolitans was 
in full vigour. In Italy, a synod was held under the presidency of 
Victor, Bishop of Rome; the Bishop of Ephesus presided in Asia 
Minor, those of Cxesarea and Jerusalem in Palestine, while the 
circumstance mentioned by Eusebius, that in Pontus the senior § 
bishop presided, appears to be an exception, which points to the 
existence of a general rule. Soonafter a council was held in Africa 
on the subject of Re-baptism, which in like manner had for its 
president Agrippinus,|| the Metropolitan of Carthage. The Church’s 
practice is expressed in the 33rd Apostolical Canon, which was after- 
wards confirmed and put into more complete form by the 9th 


* S. Clement’s Ep., sec. 44. t Ad Magnes, 14. 


¢ Ad Rom., 1. § Euseb., v., 23. 
|| St. Cyp., Ep. xxiii. 
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Canon of Council of Antioch. It required “‘the bishops of each 
nation to do nothing of importance without the concurrence of 
their head,” * whose concurrence, by the 6th Canon of Nice, was 
absolutely essential to the consecration of any new bishop. 

Such was the organization and development of the hierarchy, 
and such the history of metropolitans and their jurisdiction. We 
are quite aware that it speedily advanced from the system of 
Metropolitans to that of Patriarchs, again following the nature of 
the case, but our present discussion confines us to that stage when 
the Metropolitans are found in full swing, and their jurisdiction 
well defined; for that they had a jurisdiction other than and 
above that of the bishop, or even the collective episcopate, is a 
point about which the appeal to history gives no uncertain sound. 
Jt was not the introduction of any new principle, and the hier- 
archy was merely the form into which the one body of the Church 
grew. An organized body consists of parts ; these parts must arrange 
themselves, and, in doing this, must unfold themselves in some 
such form as was provided for them. The metropolitan system—or 
the patriarchal system, which is the same system “ writ large ”— 
was not an afterthought, added on to the system of episcopacy, but 
merely that form or arrangement which was the condition of its 
growth. The hierarchy was only an organized episcopacy. This 
historical sketch is fully borne out by the learned authorities on 
the subject. Bishop Usher derives the origin of the settlement 
from Apostolical constitution. So also does Bishop Beveridge, 
Dr. Hammond, Peter De Marca, and others, and there are several 
passages in Eusebius and Chrysostom which seem to favour this. 
For Eusebius says, Titus had the superintendency of all the 
Churches in Crete; and Chrysostom, in like manner, that the 
Apostle (Paul) committed to him the whole island, and gave him 
power to censure all the bishops therein. He says the same of 
Timothy, that he was entrusted with the government of the 
Church in the whole region or province of Asia. And it is certain 
the Cyprian bishops, in the Council of Ephesus, pleaded the 
privileges of their Metropolitan to be as ancient as the Apostles. 
Dr. Cave says it commenced not long after the Apostolic age, and 
attributes it to the necessity of having a convenient centre of 
appeal in every province, in case of any disputes among the 
bishops themselves. Certain it is that the Nicene Council speaks 
of metropolitans as settled by ancient custom long before, when 
it begins the canon about them with “Apxacd €y xpareirw, “ Let 
ancient customs prevail,” and then goes on to speak of the custom 
of Egypt, which was for the bishop of Alexandria to have power 
over all the Churches of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, which was 

* 33rd Can. of Apost., Bruns., p. 5. 
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metropolitical, if not patriarchal, power. The Council of Eliberis 
(Spain) speaks of prime cathedre episcopus, a bishop of the first 
see, and the Apostolic Canons mention a zpéros, or chief bishop, in 
every province, whom the rest were to look upon as their head, and 
do nothing without him. 

Il.—We come now to discuss the ‘‘rights and privileges” of 
Metropolitans, which is, after all, the principal matter of dispute. 
The learned canonist and historian, Du Pin, has a most laboured 
chapter (xiii.) on this subject in his Historical Dissertations on 
the “ancient discipline of the Church.” ‘The rights and pri- 
vileges of a Primate or Metropolitan,” he says, ‘‘ are of two kinds : 
some are of honour, and others of power and jurisdiction.”” Those 
which have reference to the primacy of honour, or zpwroxafedpa, 
do not require any explanation, as the matter is sufficiently clear ; 
but those as to power and jurisdiction require a very careful treat- 
ment. And the learned author arranges these, for the most part, 
under three heads. 1. Primo. In jure ordinationis Episcoporum 
Provincia. 2. In facultate convocandi Concilii Provincie. 3. In 
super-inspectione super universam Provinciam, ut fides et dis- 
ciplina in ea servetur. It will be noticed that the last or third 
division of metropolitical rights is that which Bingham, in his 
Antiquities, places second. We need not lay any stress on the 
order, as it is only this part of the Metropolitan’s jurisdiction 
which is now within our purview. The other two divisions are 
set out with such an array of the best authorities, and fortified by 
such a catena of the earliest conciliar utterances, and other learned 
authorities, that it goes without saying that that part of the 
jurisdiction is fully proven right up ‘to the hilt.” The matter 
under dispute is the metropolitan’s power over his suffragans. 

*‘ Their next office,” says Bingham, “‘ was to preside over their 
provincial bishops, and if any controversies arose among them, to 
interpose their authority to end and decide them ; as also to hear 
the accusations of others, who complained of injury done them by 
their own bishops, from whom there was liberty always to appeal 
to their Metropolitan. Thus, in Africa, it was ordained by the 
Council of Milevis,* that if two bishops disputed about the bounds 
of their dioceses, the Metropolitan should appoint a committee of 
bishops to hear and determine their controversy. If a presbyter 
or deacon was excommunicated by his own bishop, the Council of 
Sardica allows him liberty to appeal to the metropolitan of his 
province; or, if he were absent, to the metropolitan of the next 
province, to desire a new hearing of his cause. In such cases as 
these the metropolitan had three ways of proceeding ; either, first, 


* Conc. Milev., can. 21: “ Per episcopos judices causa finiatur sive quos eis primates 
dederint, sive quos ipsi vicinos ex consultu primatis delegerint. 
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he was to appoint a select number of bishops to be judges, which 
was the practice of Africa, where such judges were, therefore, called 
judices electi, and their number assigned to be twelve, if a bishop's 
cause was to be tried before them; or, secondly, he was to refer 
the matter to a provincial synod, which seems to have been the 
general practice when those called the Apostolic Canons* were 
made, one of which orders that when a bishop is accused, he 
shall be convened before a synod of bishops. Another says,t The 
primate shall do nothing without the consent of all the other 
bishops, so concord will be preserved and God will be glorified. 
And another, Twice a year let there be a synod of bishops to 
examine doctrines of religion, and terminate all ecclesiastical con- 
troversies that may happen. But, thirdly, by Justinian’s law, the 
Metropolitan has power to hear causes upon appeal himself, without a 
synod ; yet whether he could proceed so far as to depose a bishop 
by his sole authority is questioned. Spalatensis gives some in- 
stances of bishops who were deposed by their metropolitans, but 
for aught that appears it was done in synod; but whether it was, 
or was not, matters not much, for still in all cases, by the same 
law of Justinian, and the canons, there lay an appeal from the 
metropolitan to a provincial synod, of which he was only the 
president, or moderator and director of business in it.”t If 
Bingham is to be relied upon, these were all the rights and powers 
of any importance belonging to the metropolitan. 

It will be remembered that Du Pin’s third division of the rights 
of the Metropolitans—who, we may remark, were anciently all dig- 
nified with the name apostolici, and which was then no peculiar 
title to the Bishop of Rome, a dignity which remained to the days 
of Alcuin—was In superinspectione super universam Provinciam, 
ut fides et disciplina in ed servetur. And this he defines more 
clearly, thus—“ The third right of the metropolitan consists in a 
certain superintendence of the whole province, or in a general 
supervision, that all things may be done according to the Canons 
and right order, and that the bishops of the province perform the 
‘duties of their office.” This third prerogative Du Pin arranges 
under five distinct heads— 

1. Metropolitanus judex est episcoporum sue provincie et dessi- 
diorum ecclesiasticorum, que sunt adversus ipsum episcopum, non 
‘quidem solus, sed simul cum synodo provincie. 

2. Metropolitanus pariter cum synodo judex est appellationum, 
que fiunt a sententia episcoporum. 

8. Si propter negligentiam aut malitiam episcopi sui ecclesia 

* Can. Apost.. c. 74. Conc. Constant., 2 Gen. can. 6. 


+ lbid. ec. 35. Conc. Antioch., can. 9. 
t Antiquities, bk. ii., c. xvi. 
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aliqua detrimentum patiatur, Metropolitani est, vel espiscopum ad 
officium compellere, vel laboranti ecclesia succurrere. 

4, Sine Metropolitani sententia et approbatione non licet episcopo 
ab ecclesia sua discedere, hoc sancitum est in Antiocheno Concilio, 
canon li & 13. 

5. Metropolitani est docere provinciam et si quis erraverit cum 
erroris admonere, &c. 

What the metropolitical jurisdiction was in the early Church is 
sufficiently evidenced by these extracts. It was to promote the 
greatest possible gocd in his province, and to guard against any 
evil in it with all his strength. He had to observe the rules and 
canons, to preserve order, to continue inviolate each bishop’s power 
in his own diocese, and to administer his own province strictly in 
accordance with the canons of the undivided Church. And with 
regard to his com-provincials, the metropolitan could do nothing 
without them, except in the matter of admonition and exhortation, 
or where the cause did not admit of delay, in which case his 
action had to be directed by prudence, and according to ecclesias- 
tical sanctions, which would naturally carry the consent of all his 
suffragans. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may remark that there 
appears to have been this distinction between archbishops and 
metropolitans. The former have a precedence of rank only; 
whereas the latter have authority or jurisdiction to supervise the 
work of their fellow-bishops in a limited and canonical manner. 
Hence there may be and are archbishops without suffragans, but 
never metropolitans without suffragans. When an archbishop does 
exercise control over bishops, it is as metropolitan ; when over 
metropolitans, it is as primate or patriarch.* In the Roman 
Church archbishops alone use the palliwm. 

(iII.)—We come now to consider the case as it respects our own 
English Church. And it is curious to observe how the increasing 
strength and wide spread of the Anglican communion has made 
some question of immediately pressing importance, which some 
fifty years ago would only have had an antiquarian interest. Had 
anyone—say, in the days when the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews were first set up—sat down to furnish a paper to either of 
them on the nature and extent of metropolitical jurisdiction, he 
would have known that he was only writing it for those who took 
an .interest in ecclesiastical antiquities, and that the so-called 
practical man, whether concerned in the politics of the Church or 
the State, would pass it by. The case is now widely altered. The 
authority of the metropolitans over their suffragans is a subject. 
which must shortly be settled in some way or another—it is inte- 

* See Owen’s Institutes of Canon Law, p. 38. 
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resting to the layman and cleric alike—and the right or wrong 
settlement of which will further or retard the welfare of the Eng- 
lish Church and its various branches more than almost any other 
that can be named. This was particularly emphasized by the Pan- 
Anglican Conference of last year, when nearly 150 Anglican pre- 
lates came from all parts of the world to Lambeth, divided into 
provinces which are presided over by their respective metropolitans 
and archbishops or primates. 

While we are writing, news comes to us that at the General 
Convention of the American Church, which has just been holding 
its triennial session at New York, the resolution by the bishops to 
appoint a joint committee to report upon the advisability of 
dividing the country into provinces has been concurred in by the 
Lower House. The anti-monarchical traditions of the Americans 
have hitherto been opposed to the creation of metropolitans or 
archbishops, but it would seem that the growth of the ecclesiastical 
system is imposing upon the Convention the necessity of making 
some such arrangement, and of changing the canons and the 
constitution in the direction of such a plan. 

But what has been the metropolitical system as regards our- 
selves? At one period, for nearly thirty years, eight metropolitans 
held rule in Great Britain. The two of England, Canterbury and 
York; the four of Ireland, Armagh, Dublin, Tuam, and Cashel; 
the two of Scotland, St. Andrew’s and Glasgow. The accession of 
William of Orange abolished the two last. Tuam and Cashel fell 
before Lord Stanley’s Spoliation Bill. But ‘‘ instead of thy fathers 
thou shalt have children, whom thou mayest make princes in all 
lands.” The wonderful spread of the Anglican episcopate through - 
out the world within the last fifty years or so is allowed to be un- 
precedented in ecclesiastical history. Last year there were grouped 
round the Chair of Canterbury prelates and metropolitans from 
India, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Rupertsland, 
Columbia, West Indies, and the United States. At the late Lam- 
beth Conference it was resolved that there are important provinces 
in which distinct advantages would result from adopting the title 
of archbishop. This would apply to India, Australia, Canada, the 
Cape, and New Zealand. 

To come to our own home episcopate. We have already spoken of 
the jurisdiction of Metropolitans ; and to get a complete idea of 
our subject, we must make a few remarks as to the officials of metro- 
politans. 

A Metropolitan is assisted in the administration of his province 
by divers courts and officials, separate and distinct from those who 
assist in the administration of his diocese. In the metropolitan 
province of Canterbury the archbishop anciently combined in his 
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person three distinct offices. He was (1) Archbishop of the See of 
Canterbury, (2) Metropolitan of the Province of Canterbury, and 
(8) Primate of All England, and born legate (legatus natus) of 
the Pope. 

1. As Archbishop of the See of Canterbury he has a court corre- 
sponding with the diocesan or consistorial court of any bishop, 
presided over by a spiritual judge corresponding with the official 
principal or chancellor of any other bishop. This judge is called 
the commissary of the archbishop, and discharges the duties of an 
official principal and vicar-general so far as his diocese is concerned, 
and this court is called the Court of the Commissary of the Arch- 
bishop. 

2. As Metropolitan of the Province of Canterbury, the archbishop 
has the assistance of three different courts for administering the 
affairs of this province. 

(1.) The Court of Audience, or the Archbishop’s Personal Court, 
in which at first were dispatched all such matters, whether 
of voluntary or contentious jurisdictions, as the archbishop 
thought fit to reserve for his own hearing.* Those who 
prepared evidence to bring before this court were called 
auditors. In the archbishop’s absence, this court was 
provided over by an officer called the Master Official of 
the audience. This Court is row said by canon-law 
writers to be almost obsolete, and is only used on the 
rare occurrence of the trial of a bishop,t when it appears 
to be the same as a synodical council presided over by the 
archbishop, and acting according to set forms of law. 

{2.) The Court of the Official Principal of Judicial Representation 
of the archbishop. This is the Court of Appeal in all con- 
tentious matters from the consistorial or diocesan courts 
of the province, and from the court of the archbishop’s 
commissary: it is held usually in Bow Church, com- 
monly called 8. Mary Arches (Sancta Maria de Arculus)t 
one of the thirteen parishes exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London, and hence called peculiars. It 
was therefore called the Arches Court, presided over by 
the Dean of Arches, a court which has played no inconsi- 
derable part in the history of our Church, owing to the 
luminous and masterly judgments of some of its deans, and 
is the most ancient court and consistory of the archbishop 


* See Johnson, p. 254. Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 1204. 
+ As in the famous Watson case, Bishop of 8. David’s deprived by the Archbishop 


of Canterbury in 1695. The State Trials, p. 447; Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, 
pp. 84 and 1201. 


} Fuller’s Court of Final Appeal, p. 10. 
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of Canterbury. The procedure, however, of this court 
has been much altered by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act passed in 1867. 

(8.) The Court of the Vicar General, a spiritual representative 
of the archbishop. The chief function of this court is to 
inquire into the regularity of spiritual acts done in the 
province. Hence it takes cognizance of the confirmation 
of the bishops* of the province. 

3. As Primate of All England, and born legatet of the Pope, the 

archbishop has also two other courts, if the latter still holds good. 

(1.) The Court of Peculiars, which was the court to which all 
exempt jurisdictions or peculiars in England were amenable. 
The judge of this court being constantly employed by the 
official principal, as his deputy, whenever he was absent 
on foreign embassies, came to be considered as that. 
official’s standing substitute, a dean, and was hence 
called Dean of the Arches Court, sometimes Dean of the. 
Peculiars. His functions are now usually discharged by 
the official principal of the Archbishop’s Court. This 
part of the subject, however, seems to have become- 
thrown into a state of inextricable confusion, owing to 
the action of the Public Worship Regulation Act before 
mentioned. 

(2.) The Court of Faculties, which has to do with the issuing of 
faculties and dispensations, and the admission of notaries ; 
the judge is called the Master of the Faculties.t Curious 
survivals of this legatine power still remain, e.g. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s marriage licences run even 
through the Northern Province of York. 

We have now presented the whole subject of the metropolitan 
jurisdiction before the reader as succinctly as possible, and it will 
be seen that the claim of the archbishop to try one of his suffra- 
gans (Dr. King) is made by virtue of his Metropolitan rights, and 
the said ‘‘ New Court”’ is the Court of Audience or Archbishop’s. 
Personal Court. 

IV.—It will be seen that we have come to the same conclusion 
as the Archbishop, as to his jurisdiction over his suffragans, to- 
cite and try them in his Court of Audience or Personal Court, only 
by a different and more circuitous route. It was known beforehand 


* Phillimore, p. 1201. 

t See Owen’s Institutes of Canon Law, p. 40. 

t It is called a court in Jnst., Part 4, p. 337. By the Statute 28, Henry VIILI.,. 
c. 21, 32, it has all the power of granting dispensations formerly exercised by the Pope. 
It would seem from sec. 11 that an appeal lies from this court to the Lord Chancellor,. 
but this is by statute not canon law. Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 1234 
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that the archbishop felt himself bound by the judgment of Chief 
Justice Holt, who held that the archbishop’s right to cite a suffra- 
gan of the province before him was not interfered with by the Act 
passed in the 25th Henry VIII., termed the Statute of Citations, 
and an objection taken to the case as a precedent, viz., that the 
Bishop of 8S. David’s (Watson) by appearing at once to the citation, 
had disabled himself from questioning the archbishop’s jurisdiction 
was overruled by Dr. Benson on the ground that, if there was 
anything in it, the objection would have been taken at the time. 
Finally, His Grace decided that there was abundant evidence to 
show that this archiepiscopal jurisdiction had existed in the Church 
from the most ancient times; that it had been continuously exer- 
cised in the Church of England, and that even if it had been 
used in convocation, the fact remained that it had also been 
regularly exercised by the metropolitan, both alone and with as- 
sessors. In the primate’s able, historical, and legal survey, he 
touched upon all the salient points with a precision which left 
nothing to be desired. 

With regard to the ancient Church, he exhaustively reviewed the 
Apostolic Canons (so called) and the Canons of Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Chalcedon. Coming to our own Church, he discussed 
the English councils—Hatfield, Finchall, and Chelsea—the Canons 
of Ailfric, and early Instances. Passing by the parliamentary 
authority of ancient canons, and Convocation, he considered the 
trials of Bishops Chesney (1571), and Goodman (1640). Addressing 
himself more closely to the jurisdiction of the metropolitan and 
the legatine power, the archbishop at length reached the great case 
of the law books, viz., Bishop Watson of 8. David’s, which it does 
not require to read between the lines to see was the point which 
decided the conclusion, “that by the Delegates twice, in the 
King’s Bench twice, in the Court of Exchequer twice, in the House 
of Lords twice, judgments were given which, in some instances 
directly, and in others by necessary implication, bore witness to 
the metropolitan jurisdiction now questioned ; a consensus of juris- 
dictions affirmed and re-affirmed it.” 

Finally, after referring to the case of Bishop Jones, and the 
Clogher case, Dr. Benson thus concludes, ‘The court find that 
from the most ancient times of the Church the archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction in the case of suffragans has existed; that in the 
Church of England it has been from time to time continuously 
exercised in various forms; that nothing has occurred in the 
Church to modify that jurisdiction; and that even if such juris- 
diction could be used in convocation for the trial of a bishop, 
consistently with the ancient principle that in a synod bishops 
only could hear such a case, it nevertheless remains clear that the 
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metropolitan has regularly exercised that jurisdiction both alone 
and with assessors. 

‘‘The court, therefore, although by an entirely different line of 
inquiry, has arrived at the same conclusion which was arrived at 
on purely legal principles by the unanimous judgment of the Lord 
High Chancellor, with four judges and five bishops, who constituted 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to advise Her Majesty 
in August 1888. The Court decides that it has jurisdiction in this 
case.” 

In the Archbishop’s elaborate and able judgment, it will be 
noticed this great jurisdiction which he claims for the chair of 
Canterbury is indeed treated as something which had always 
been; but we must allow that he was more successful in breaking 
down the force of alleged authorities, and inferences from them, 
than he was in establishing clearly and convincingly his own 
contention. He has, however, made out such a strong case for 
his own jurisdiction, that the movement of the incumbents of the 
diocese of Ely will find it difficult to shake it. It is certainly 
curious that in its two most conspicuous instances it should have 
been called into activity by those not naturally friendly to large 
ecclesiastical claims, by low Churchmen of the Revolution against 
an offending Jacobite, and by a Puritan association against a high 
Churchman. If, at last, we have obtained a really spiritual court 
for the decision of ecciesiastical causes, we shall have to thank the 
Church Association, strange to say, for it 

Via prima salutis 
Quod minime reris, Graié pandetur ab urbe. 

The appearance of this great tribunal among us, a distinctly 
spiritual court of the highest dignity, cannot fail to be memorable. 
It is too early to forecast what its results may be. There may be 
before it an active and eventful career; or it may fall back into 
disuse and quiescence. It has jealous and suspicious rivals in the 
civil courts, never well disposed to the claim of ecclesiastical 
power or purely spiritual authority; and although its jurisdiction is 
not likely to be strained at present, it is easy to conceive occasions 
in the future which may provoke the interference of the civil court. 
But there is this interest about the present proceedings, that they 
illustrate with curious closeness, amid so much that is different, 
the way in which great spiritual prerogatives, as we have traced in 
the early part of this paper, grew up in the Church. They may have 
ended disastrously; but, at their first beginnings, they were 
usually inevitable and innocent. Time after time the necessity 
arose of some arbiter among those who were themselves arbiters, 
rulers, judges. Time after time this necessity forced those in the 
first rank into this position, as being the only persons who could 
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be allowed to take it, andso archbishops, metropolitans, primates. 
appeared to preside at assembles, to be the mouthpiece of general 
sentiment, to decide between high authorities, to be the centre of 
appeals. The Papacy, at the beginning, had no other origin. It 
interfered because it was asked to interfere; it judged because there 
was no one else to judge. And so necessities of a very different kind 
have now forced the Archbishop of Canterbury of our day into a 
position which is new and strange to our experiences, and which, 
however constitutional and reasonable it may be, will certainly 
give everyone who is at all affected by it a good deal to think 
about. 

The court is in all respects a spiritual court. Dr. King, there- 
fore, has not had to suffer the mortification and sense of wrong 
which previous victims of Church Association have had to undergo. 
The Archbishop is proceeding on his own spiritual authority, con- 
ferred by his consecration, and sustained, as to the co-active force 
of his decisions by jurisdiction derived from the Crown. The 
Archbishop acts motu suo, not as the delegate of the Crown. The 
Crown only gives legal validity to what the Archbishop’s court 
does, unless indeed, there is an appeal from one of the parties, in 
which case the Crown is bound to investigate the alleged failure of 
justice and see it rectified. This is a very different thing from 
the intrusion of secular authority in the determination of spiritual 
questions, which has been the cross of the Church since the days 
of the Gorham case. In this present court of the Archbishop 
there is no lay dictation or usurpation, as in so many recent suits 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act, and no confusion of autho- 
rity with jurisdiction. 

But, if we understand the protest of the memorialists aright, it 
is clear that with the greatest respect for the present occupant of 
the chair of Canterbury, it might so happen that some decision 
might come before one in whom the Church had no confidence. 
There have been latitudinarian archbishops, who regarded the 
Anglican Church as only a department of the State; and there 
have been others who would have reduced her to the position of a 
Calvinistic sect, if Providence had not willed it differently; and 
this might happen again. 

But such a state of things would be sufficiently safeguarded if 
precautions were taken, which we have suggested in another place, 
as to the necessity of a strong centre for the National Church :— 
‘“‘TIf there is a need of a centralization of the Anglican communion 
—and such centralization can only be effected through the See of 
Canterbury—then the power wielded by the Archbishop must be 
strengthened. He should be able to summon to his assistance a 
strong continuous council of learned ecclesiastics and lawyers, 
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trained canonists and experts, which shall be of a permanent 
character, and with whom he can advise before his decision, which 
shall be final and definitive, shall be given .... What is 
required is to establish a permanent council and office, so con- 
stituted as to command confidence, round the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ready to deal either with questions referred to it 
in pursuance of the constitution of Colonial churches, or with 
questions referred to its arbitration by individuals or law courts of 
England. The power of such an administrative body would be 
enormous, morally—greater even than having its legal decisions 
enforced. The award of a strong arbitrator is eagerly sought, and 
can be made legally binding. In virtue then of the power which 
a central council would even now possess in England, as a court of 
arbitration, and of the wider powers it might be called upon to 
exercise in the event of a change in the relations of Church and 
State, it seems desirable to establish it for home reasons as well 
as colonial ones; composed of eminent Churchmen, and with 
power to add to it some of the leading com-provincials of the day. 
Such a court would command confidence at home and abroad, and 
be a most powerful instrument in preserving the unity of the 
Anglican Church round the chair of Canterbury. There would 


then be little * chance of a miscarriage of justice, and thus an end 
be put to all controversy.” 


* Preface to Fuller’s Pan-Anglicanism—what is it? p. xvi. 


(London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1889.) 
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Disstminar, pointedly dissimilar, in style, in tone, in thought, 
these two volumes have one common feature, one likeness in 
difference, which makes it possible, without incongruity, to put 
them side by side. In an age fertile of poets, who are understood 
to devote themselves with single-hearted passion to the work of 
strictly meditating a muse thankless or thankful, here are two 
gifts of song from men of the world, the one a man of action and 
affairs, the other—what would Mr. Wilfrid Blunt himself elect to 
be called? A political enthusiast, a zealot in the cause of human 
weal? It is a rule that may admit of exceptions, but it is cer- 
tainly a rule, that the very greatest poets have seldom been those 
most exclusively absorbed in the pursuit of poetry. In the work 
of some poets of very high rank indeed there is a good deal of a 
certain amateurishness—Byron is an instance. He seems to turn 
away with impatience and petulance from the drudgery of his 
craft, and whether the result is chiefly loss or gain it would not 
be easy to say. 

Among metrical writers, Pope is the immortal type of an 
author who is all author, sleeplessly on the qui vive for epi- 
gram, antithesis, trope: holding life to be important mainly as 
material for couplets ; and the irony of results is curiously shown 
in the fact that he, the one poet whose days and nights were a 
perpetual vigil on Parnassus, is also the writer whose claims to be 
considered a poet at all are still the subject of controversy. To be 
sure, Pope was himself a man of the world, but we feel that to 
him the world was not interesting primarily for its own sake; it 
was eminently worth knowing, because it offered such a rich field 
for the satirist. This unwearied patience as a hunter, ever on the 
look-out for literary quarry, made him the unapproached master 
of a particular art, but it also determined the rank of that art as 
secondary. Great writer as he is, he seems something less than a 
poet, because we cannot get rid of the feeling that he is something 
less than a man. Probably most of us have come in personal 
contact with at least one possessor of the Pope temperament— 
some utter devotee of literary fame, who, as a human being, grew 


* Verses Written in India, By Sir Alfred Lyall. (Kegan Paul.) A New Pilgrimage 
and Other Poems. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. (Kegan Paul.) 
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quite parched and desiccated by a process of sedulously extracting 
all natural sap to convert it into literature. A living poet of some 
repute, whose life has been in this way exclusively dedicated to the 
making of verse, told a friend of the writer that he could not like 
a man who was indifferent to his poetry! Men of the world, on 
the other hand, who not only know the world like men but who 
find it well worth knowing, apart altogether from its convenience 
as literary subject-matter—men of this class, when they do write 
poetry, write it with a directness of tone, a freedom from affecta- 
tion and attitudinizing, and a certain careless grace which gives to 
their verse an air of happy fortuity. It is this merit which estab- 
lishes a certain fellowship between two poets in most respects so 
very unlike each other as Sir Alfred Lyall and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 

Amongst our subject millions in the East, Sir Alfred Lyall has 
not made a point of cultivating in his own person that majestic 
vice of mental insulation which has earned for Englishmen the 
character they enjoy of being unsympathetic and spiritually non- 
conducting in their relations with foreign and especially with 
dependent races. Whilst remaining a thorough Englishman he 
has, nevertheless, felt intensely the fascination, curiously shot 
through with repulsion, which the mysterious Eastern nature exer- 
cises over all impressionable Western minds. This strange people 
who call us master, with their subtle, sinuous intellects, their half- 
developed moral sense, their profound mysticism, underlying the bar- 
barous rites and grotesque forms of a monstrous mythology, have 
been very real to him. The spectacle of their immemorial nation- 
alities jostled by our hard, shrewd, bustling civilization—modified 
by it, yet never coalescing with it—has been to him inexhaustibly 
interesting. In a remarkable poem called “‘ Meditations of a Hindu 
Prince,” he pictures for us the brooding oriental nature, touched 
by the questioning spirit of the West. 


All the world over, I wonder, in lands that I never have trod, 

Are the people eternally seeking for the signs and steps of a God? 

Westward across the ocean, and northward across the snow, 

Do they all stand gazing, as ever; and what do the wisest know ? 

Here, inthis mystical India, the deities hover and swarm 

Like the wild bees heard in the tree-tops, or the gusts of a gathering storm. 
In the air men hear their voices, their feet on the rocks are seen, 

Yet we all say, ‘*‘ Whence is the message, and what may the wonders mean?” 


The attitude of a mind cradled in polytheistic faith, but feeling 
profoundly the seeming injustice of the human lot, the unintelli- 
gibleness of life, the apparent anarchy of things, is powerfully 
depicted : 

For the Destiny drives us together, like deer in a pass of the hills, 
Above is the sky, and around us the sound of the shot that kills; 


Pushed by a power we see not, and struck by a hand unknown, 
We pray to the trees for shelter, and press our lips to a stone. 
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The trees with their phantasmal arms “ wave a shadowy 
answer,” and to the all-miscreative eye of superstition ‘‘ the form 
and the nod of the demon are caught in the twilight dim,” but 
still the eternal problems remain unsolved, and the prayers of the 
nameless millions seem only to beat against the iron ear of an 

irresponsive heaven. He is haunted and oppressed by that Past 
. which surrounds him with dim forms and dread symbols. 

Here are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the fruit of an ancient name, 

Chiefs who were slain on the war-field, and women who died in flame. 


They are gods, these kings of the foretime, they are spirits who guard our race; 
Ever I watch and worship; they sit with a marble face. 


} 

| And the myriad idols around me, and the legion of muttering priests, 
The revels and rites unholy, the dark unspeakable feasts ! 
What have they wrung from the Silence? Hath even a whisper come 
Of the secret, Whence and Whither? Alas! for the gods are dumb. 

| 

| 


Shall he seek knowledge from the English? This mastering race 
who subdue the visible ,world, have they laid victorious hands on 
the Invisible also? No; their religion, even as his own, 


Is nought but the wide-world story how the earth and the heavens began, 
How the gods are glad and angry, and a Deity once was man. Z 


What, then, is this world whose meaning for ever tantalises and 
baffles him? Is it but a many-hued phantasmagory, and 


Shall it pass as a camp that is struck, as a tent that is gathered and gone? 


The darkness vouchsafes no answer, and this sombrely fascinating 
poem begins and ends, as is befitting, with the note of melancholy 
inconclusiveness which is its artistic reason of being. 


Is there nought in the heaven above, whence the hail and the levin are hurled, 
But the wind that is swept around us by the rush of the rolling world? 

The wind that shall scatter my ashes and bear me to silence and sleep 

With the dirge, and the sounds of lamenting, and voices of women who weep. 


| 
| 
| Some injustice would be done to Sir Alfred Lyall as a poet if an 
| impression were conveyed that his volume is entirely pervaded by 


this gloomy tone of thought ; such is not the case, but the general 
effect produced is undoubtedly sombre. It is his distinction, in an 
i age prolific of pleasant versifiers, who skim the surface of life and 
recoil with a shiver from any suggestion of its obscure depths, 
that he has really felt and faced the darker facts of existence, that 
H he has not spent his time singing comfortable hymns of optimistic 
praise to Vishnu, but has dared to peer into the terrible eyes of 
Siva the malign, and tell us what he saw there. At times, how- 
i ever, he is even not without a hovering gleam of humour, humour 
i of the semi-tragic sort, whose essence is a perception of the 
immense incongruities of circumstance, the sharp contrasts and 
| pointed antitheses of life. Humour is scarcely the word for it 
either; but howsoever the quality itself may be defined, it is illus- 
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trated in such verses as the following, entitled ‘‘ Badminton,” from 
“‘ Studies at Delhi, 1876.” 


Hardly a shot from the gate we stormed, 
Under the Moree battlement’s shade, 
Close to the glacis, our game was formed ; 
There had the fight been, and there we played. 


Lightly the demoiselles tittered and leapt, 
Merrily capered the players all; 

North, was the garden where Nicholson slept, 
South, was the sweep of a battered wall. 


Near me a Musalman, civil and mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and fell ; 
And he said, as he counted his beads and smiled, 
‘* God smite their souls to the depths of hell.” 

A certain rather grim strength is more frequent in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s verse than softness or charm, but at times he is not with- 
out tenderness—witness the beautiful stanzas called ‘‘ After the 
Skirmish : Rohilcund, 1858,” where he tells how they found a dead 
comrade lying “‘ mid the broken grass of a trampled glade,” deep 
in an Indian forest, and how 

With the funeral march still echoing round, 
We had spread the mould o’er his tartan gory ; 


But as we turned from the shapeless mound, 
Sweet rose the music of ‘* Annie Laurie,” 


Full and clear from the pacing band, 
Passionate strain of a lovelorn story ; 

How can they breathe it in strangers’ land, 
Air of our northern “ Annie Laurie ” ? 


For he whom we leave in the lonely brake, 
Watched by the Himalay mountains hoary, 

Will not his brain from the death-sleep wake, 
Touched by the magic of ‘* Annie Laurie ”? 


To the fact that Sir Alfred Lyall has little sympathy with selfish 
and cynical officialism disguised as patriotism, his administration 
of the North-West Provinces bore practical testimony ; but in the 
poem called ‘‘ Rajpoot Rebels,” his superiority to the mere British 
garrison point of view finds even more emphatic expression than 
some readers would be prepared to expect. The vigour with which 
it gives utterance to native patriotic sentiment is, at all events, a 
fine instance of dramatic flexibility. A certain intensity of emo- 
tional force is common to all the poems springing directly or 
indirectly out of the events of the terrible year 1857-58. To those 
surviving Anglo-Indians who actually ‘bore the blast” of that 
‘tremendous time,” these poems will have more than a literary 
interest. With others, to whom the story of the great Mutiny is but 
a story, fast becoming as a tale of ‘‘ old, unhappy, far-off things,” 
the purely literary interest of these poems will still be considerable. 
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By far the finest of the group is ‘‘ Retrospection ”—a poem whose 
title has not the merit of indicating its nature or range, being a 
story of romantic love and death, told in brief, passionate strokes, 
and in picturesque rapid verse; verse full of action, and nerve and 
fire. It is too organic as a whole to be represented with any 
adequacy by extracts; and, indeed, I have already made about as 
free with the contents of this volume as courtesy permits, yielding 
to a temptation which does not arise too often in these days, when 
skilful mechanism and a process of intelligent manufacture are 
usually the highest things one calculates upon finding in newly 
published poetry. Nor will space allow of more than passing 
reference to poems of later date, bringing us to the Russo-Afghan 
question, and the political atmosphere of the scientific frontier and 
the sacred covenant. ‘“‘ The Amir’s Soliloquy ” gives a powerful pic- 
ture of the splendid solitude and uneaseful greatness of a prince 
like Abdur-rahman, throned in a capital where the smouldering 
fires of treason are ever ready to flame afresh, and in a palace 
where each chamber remembers some turbulent kinsman quieted 
by dagger or diamond-dust. In the poems dealing with subjects 
borrowed from the ancient world, Sir Alfred does not seem to me 
equally successful; and if he were confessedly a poet of the 
poet-or-nothing species, a critic might reasonably expostulate with 
him concerning some of his sins as a rhymester: such lapses from 
austere virtue as ‘‘ worker—Noverca,” “‘ siren—tiring,” ‘‘ odours— 
pagodas,” &c.; and one might also venture to ask why his pre- 
ference for dactyllic and anapestic measures, admirably as he uses 
them, has been allowed to have its way to the almost utter banish- 
ment of the iambic, thus producing a rather regrettable lack of 
metrical variety. But Sir Alfred Lyall has not scorned delights 
and lived laborious days for no other end than the making of 
verses, and may claim as his due some relaxation of rigid technical 
tests. He is not a ‘‘ professional” lyrist; it is his better dis- 
tinction to be one of that race of effective Englishmen who made 
good poets in spite of the fact that their main business in the 
world was to be good soldiers or administrators or diplomatists— 
who found it possible to reconcile the life of action with the life of 
imagination, and add a grace to both. 

To Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, both as poet and politician (in which 
latter capacity, however, it is no part of the object of this article 
to discuss him), the powers that fashion us have 


given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood, 
that in virtue alike of his excellences and his defects, he may be 
said to have the specific temperament of genius. In this tempera- 
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ment some mundane alloy, some “mortal mixture of earth’s 
mould,” is very necessary ; and, indeed, without it, we should have 
something quite too mercurial and volatile. Shelley, with whom 
Mr. Blunt betrays some affinities, had certainly too little of it; 
Mr. Blunt himself has not too much, but he has just enough to 
give us the needed assurance that Prospero with his worldly 
experience is at hand to direct and utilise the powers of an else too 
wayward Ariel. Of course, the possession of the distinctive poetic 
temperament does not of itself necessarily imply great poetic 
genius. If that temperament consists in an exquisite openness to 
all impressions of beauty and mystery and terror in the physical 
and moral world, such a poet as Sydney Dobell may be said to 
have had it in perfection, and he had high gifts of expression too ; 
yet he was not a great poet. On the other hand, most of us would 
hesitate to say that Dryden had that temperament in any marked 
degree, yet as a poet he ranks among our greatest. How much of 
his strength does he owe to the equipoise in him ofthe pure artist 
and the pure worldling—a conspiracy of opposites, a marriage of 
alien forces? These considerations may not appear immediately 
germain to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s poetry, for the accomplished author 
of ‘‘ The Love-Sonnets of Proteus” is not precisely a pure artist, 
and assuredly not a pure wordling; for the one, he has too much 
enthusiasm, for the other, too little restraint. But he has led the 
dual existence—the life empirical, the life ideal ; and this twofold 
personality gives to his verse a breadth and range which mark it 
off sharply and unmistakably from the work of the mere profes- 
sional verse-makers, the writers who seem poets by choice and 
men by accident. 

Mr. Blunt, in a short preface, maintains the view that English 
critics, abetted by the poets, are imposing far too restrictive condi- 
tions as to form and rhyme-arrangement upon the writers of 
sonnets. Certainly a good deal has to be sacrificed to the exigences 
of the pure Petrarchan form, and Mr. Blunt considers that more 
is lost than gained by adherence to that difficult orthodox model. 
After all, however, it is a matter which must be left largely for 
individual preference to decide. If a poet of his own free will 
chooses to ride Pegasus handicapped, why not? A good deal may 
be said on both sides. For instance, few persons will deny that if 
Shakespeare had restricted himself to the Italian form, with its 
octave based upon two rhymes, and its sestett on two or three, 
foregoing the couplet-ending—of which the convenience lies in its 
giving sometimes a rather illusory air of completeness to a thought 
imperfectly worked out—anything like the wonderful series which 
we know would never have been written. On the other hand, if 
Milton and Wordsworth had wedded themselves to the Shake- 
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spearian form—the sequence of three quatrains and a couplet—is 
it conceivable that anything so weighty, so massive and monu- 
mental as their greatest sonnets could have been cast in that lax 
and facile mould? Mr. Blunt, however, would seem to have 
grown dissatisfied with both forms, and has constructed a sixteen- 
line stanza, which he asks us to acquiesce in as a sonnet. With 
less questionable elasticity of phrase, he gives the title of sonnet to 
the fourteen-line stanza which serves as the metrical vehicle of 
‘A New Pilgrimage.” In some degree this poem follows the lead of 
Childe Harold, avoiding the one feature which, while it gives that 
poem its scenic splendour, also makes it a little tedious to modern 
readers, namely, the rather showmanlike air with which Byron 
unrolls before us his diorama of history. Weary and dispirited—a 
prey to the mood in which man delights us not, nor woman either 
—the New Pilgrim goes forth to flee, if he can, the persecuting 
presence of himself. 

I will break through my bondage. Let me be 

Homeless once more, a wanderer on the earth, 

Marked with my soul’s sole care for company. 
“‘T ask nothing,” he cries in his dejection, 

But to forget the story of my birth, 

And go forth naked of all name, but free. 

He bids adieu to that England whose réle amongst the nations 

he can no longer applaud. 


At the Folkestone pier 
I left the burden of my sins behind, 
Noting how gay the noon was, and how clear 
The tide’s fresh laughter rising to no wind. 


He catches something of the contagious good-spirits of his fellow- 
passengers on board the steam-packet, 


Where all alike, peers, pedlars, squires, and dames, 
Forswore their griefs fog-born of Father Thames. 


His “‘ glorious goal” is Paris—Paris, the lovely, irresistible, volup- 


tuous queen, the Cleopatra of cities, of whom he tells us frankly 
that he 
loves her well, 
With her broad roads and pleasant paths to hell. 


His apostrophe to the splendid courtezan has certainly the note 
and accent of high poetry. 


To-day there is no cloud upon thy face, 
Paris, fair city of romance and doom ! 
Thy memories do not grieve thee, and no trace 
Lives of their tears for us who after come. 

All is forgotten—thy high martyrdom, 

Thy rage, thy vows, thy vauntings, thy disgrace, 
With those who died for thee to beat of drum, 
And those who lived to see thee kingdomless. 
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He regards her follies tenderly, and sees some redeeming nobleness 
in her maddest caprices. 


For thus itis. You flout at kings to-day. 
To-morrow in your pride you shall stoop low 

To a new tyrant who shall come your way, 

And serve him meekly with mock serious brow, 
While the world laughs. I shall not laugh at you. 
Your Bourbon, Bonaparte, or Boulanger, 

Are foils to your own part of ‘‘ ingenue ” 

Which moves me most, the moral of your play. 
You have a mission in the world, to teach 

All pride its level. Poet, prince, and clown, 

Each in your amorous arms has scaled the breach 
Of his own pleasure and the world’s renown. 

Till with a yawn you turn, and from your bed 
Kick out your hero with his ass’s head. 


Though he sees her given over in part to low ideals, he has faith 
in her immense potentialities of self-regeneration. 
The France which has been, and shall be again, 


Is the most serious, and perhaps the best, 
Of all the nations which have power with men. 


She alone among nations is untouched by hypocrisy; but “let 
her put off her folly,” let her ‘‘ forego her Tonquins,”’ let her 


make good 
Her boast to man of man’s high brotherhood. 


And then follows a superb passage of denunciation, Hebraic in its 
wrathful fire; but the reader must go to Mr. Blunt’s volume to find 
it in its entirety. 

For lo! the nations, the imperial nations 

Of Europe, all imagine a vain thing, 

Sitting thus blindly in their generations, 

Serving an idol for their God and King. 

Blindly they rage together, worshipping 

Their lusts of cunning, and their lusts of gold; 

Trampling the hearts of all too weak to bring 

Alms to their Baal, which is bought and sold. 


He would fain have France complete her revolutionary century by 


another revolution. He bids her 
Arise and warn, 
Not folded in thy mantle, a blind seer, 
But naked in thy anger, and new-born, 
As in the hour when thy voice sounded clear 
To the world’s slaves, and tyrants quaked for fear. 

He counsels her to ‘‘leave to England her sad creed of gold,” 
and “plead man’s rights, clean-handed, as of old.” Whatever 
may be thought of all this on the score of practical political 
wisdom, the disinterested lover of poetry cannot but hear in it 
the ring of very splendid and strenuous verse. 

But even Paris, even this Cleopatra’s “infinite variety,” cannot 
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long hold her restless Antony enchained, and presently he is in 
Switzerland, Rousseau’s chosen shelter, and hence “the birth- 
place of all sentiment, the fount of modern tears.’”” Even here, 
however, his melancholy pursues him, and nature herself seems 
to have lost her old power either to stimulate or to assuage. 
The mountains which we loved have grown unkind, 
Nay, voiceless rather. Neither sound nor speech 


Is heard amongst them, nor the thought enshrined 
Of any deity man’s tears may reach. 


The Alps only oppress him with their austere sublimity, their 
indifference to his personal joy or grief. He pines for some more 
humanized grandeur, and soon his unrest drives him to Rome, 
where the superincumbent Past, if also oppressive, is at least 
human. And here his poem breaks off unfinished, like its great 
prototype, with tantalising abruptness. 

From the passionate and stormy notes of ‘“‘A New Pilgrimage ” 
to the lightness and buoyancy of “‘ The Idler’s Calendar” is a 
sharp transition. This group of twelve little pieces, commemorating 
some salient experience in each month of the year, is as pleasant 
as it is unpretentious. In May he still loves London, and turns 
no cynical eye upon its shows and gaities. 

I love the ‘‘ greetings in the market-place,” 
The jargon of the clubs. I love to view 

The * gilded youth,” who at the window pass, 
For ever smiling smiles for ever new. 

In July, at Goodwood, where he takes care “neither to make 
nor mar a fortune,” he is equally in the humour to be pleased on 
easy terms. Such lines as 


I would not for a million not have seen 
Fred Archer finish upon Guinevere, 


may not be poetry exactly, but there is a happy-heartedness about 
these bagatelles which makes them welcome. ‘ Worth Forest: 
a Pastoral,’’ has some charming landscape and still-life pictures, 
and one moving human episode ; but the luxury of quotation must 
not be further indulged. In “ Sed nos qui vivimus,” the poem 
with which the volume concludes, Mr. Blunt’s attempt to reconcile 
the English ear to assonances in lieu of rhymes does not seem to 
me to give much promise of attaining its end. It is no use 
pitting oneself against the order of nature, and the order of 
nature has decreed that we English, we kinsmen of Chaucer and 
Milton, shall love verse with rhyme, and shall love verse that is 
frankly without rhyme, but shall hold no parley with the bas- 
tard thing that is a compromise between these two. Theoreti- 
cally it may be defensible, but theory breaks down before the 
simple fact that we enjoy rhyme, and that no philosophy will 
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persuade us to enjoy assonance. The Spanish have been born and 
bred to assonance, but then the Chinese have been born and bred 
to birds’-nest soup. In women’s dress, I believe, even sharp con- 
trasts of colour are preferred to a ‘‘bad match,” and assonance 
is a bad match. Besides, rhyme does really seem to have a basis 
in some law of nature, by which “ nothing in the world is single,” 
but all things are better paired. It is the law of balance and 
correlation and symmetry. Mr. Blunt himself tells us that he 
is not sanguine as to the success of his experiment, and, indeed, 
it is an experiment self-doomed to failure; but, then, is it not 
characteristic of a certain strain of noble Quixotism in Mr. Blunt’s 
nature that he has a passion in literature as in public affairs for 
leading forlorn hopes ? 


WruuusMm Watson. 


A LOTHIAN FAIR. 


A Great day indeed among the farm hinds of the Lothians is 
that of the hiring fair. Upon their good fortune then in secur- 
ing a place depends the livelihood and comfort of many of them 
throughout the coming term. Besides this, it is the day of the 
year on which they meet their friends and treat their sweet- 
hearts, and upon which the natural spirit of frolic and uproarious 
mirth, pent within bounds for many long months by the neces- 
sities of their catling, finds free and unquestioned vent. To the 
fair, therefore, they flock from far and near, some of them 
probably travelling thither on foot during a great part of the 
previous night. 

A pleasant sight they make in the morning, thronging the 
main street of the market town—physically as handsome a set 
of men and women, perhaps, as may be met with anywhere. 
The women and girls have let down the sober-coloured dresses 
of homely stuff kilted up during their morning tramp along the 
country roads, and, with cheeks as red as the bit of bright 
ribbon with which they are fond of trimming their hats, they 
look what they are, pictures of exuberant physical health. The 
men, sturdy ploughmen and farm lads of all capacities, are 
dressed almost uniformly in comfortable suits of strong, rough 
homespun, with low-crowned cloth caps to match, and bear 
about them an appearance of solid prosperity along with 
their ruddy strength. The burly figures of the younger men 
are well set off by their habit of always keeping their jackets 
closely buttoned; and a curious fashion they have of turning 
up the edge of the jacket behind in order to exhibit the bright 
warm colour of the flannel with which it is lined, adds greatly 
to their look of comfort. These are the people of whose lives 
and pleasures Allan Ramsay long ago sung in his “Gentle 
Shepherd,” and other poems. Healthy and happy are the lives 
they lead, close to the freshly turned earth; and if their condi- 
tion be humble and their toil monotonous, their existence is by 
no means lacking in delight of its own. Theirs are the shy 
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meetings of lad and lass by field-gate and in deep farm lane 
of a summer night as the “‘kye come hame” in the gloaming; 
theirs the mid-day meal of simple fare, enjoyed light-heartedly, 
under the side of some leafy hedge in the sweet-scented clover 
field; theirs the long noons of harvest-time, spent breast-deep 
amid the golden wheat. No wonder is it, therefore, that they 
are ruddy of cheek and sturdy of limb. The very quietness of 
their usual life, besides, it is which makes the meeting with 
their friends and fellows on such rare occasions as the hiring 
fair so greatly to be enjoyed. 

Business, of course, is the first thing to be attended to at 
the fair, and for this purpose the men and women waiting to 
be ‘“‘arled,”’ as they call it, stand along the sides of the main 
street, while the farmers in need of servants move about upon 
the causeway, scanning the appearance and physique of likely 
individuals, and putting a pertinent question here and there to 
such as take their fancy. The hinds, male and female, can, as 
a rule, in this matter very well hold their own. Experience 
has taught them what they want and what stipulations to make, 
and they are not slow to reject an offer which seems to them 
unsuitable. But it is a rough market, and one cannot help 
pitying some of the pretty, modest-looking young girls being 
haggled with by heavy-jawed, evil-countenanced employers of 
labour. 

Most of the farmers have driven to town in their own gigs 
or dog-carts ; only a few of them being accompanied by their 
wives, who, in the latter case, may be in search of an indoor 
servant or an assistant in the dairy. Shrewd, calculating men, 
accustomed to the making of difficult bargains, these farmers 
form an interesting study by themselves. Each has developed 
a distinct individuality, entirely different from the smooth uni- 
formity produced by city life; and in the course of long, slow 
years the character of each has become written legibly upon his 
features. To a keen eye wandering through the crowd these 
countenances are as open books. In the broad chin and firmly 
compressed lips of one may be read the slow determination and 
tenacity which have ruled a lifetime; in the coarse lips and heavy 
jaw of another, the impress of a strongly animal nature; and in the 
keen eye and sharp features of a third, the quick readiness to per- 
ceive and to follow up every offered advantage. Kindly hearts 
many of them have, beneath a somewhat rough exterior: but the 
shrewdness in looking after their own interests which has all their 
lives been a necessity of their existence has become in them a 
second nature, and the hiring fair is by no means a place for the 
display of tender feelings. And so the hinds are engaged entirely 
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upon their merits, and the questions asked are as to what work 
they can do, and what wages they expect. When an engagement 
has been made the matter is settled in black and white by a 
signature in some neighbouring public-house, and the farmer gives 
his man the shilling or two of arles or earnest money, which is 
supposed to complete the contract. 

The hiring is usually over by an early hour in the forenoon, and 
then the quieter of the farmers, having transacted the business 
which brought them to the fair, and having enjoyed a chat perhaps 
with some chance friend over a little refreshment, get out their 
gigs and dog-carts and make for home. For the hinds, however, 
the enjoyment of the day is only beginning at this point. None are 
better aware of this fact than the proprietors of the booths and 
stalls of various descriptions which have been set up in the open 
market-place and along the sides of the street. During the morn- 
ing, it is true, the cocoanut man has been patronized by several 
small boys who have found the pence burning in their pockets, and 
have been tempted by the apparent ease of throwing a nut through 
the hole in the upright board ; while the women at the sweetmeat 
stalls have done some slight business with the same customers. 
But the owners of these and other attractions have been reserving 
their powers till later on, and it is only when the hinds themselves 
are free to attend to them that these people begin to exert them- 
selves in earnest. 

The first occurrence when friends meet in the crowd is naturally 
an eager question as to the fortune which has fallen to each, 
whether “‘ a place” has been secured or not, and upon what terms. 
And sometimes the anxious look on an inquirer’s face, sister or 
sweetheart, as she asks this information, gives the onlooker an 
insight into the homely dramas whose details are being acted out 
around him. Upon a hind’s fortune in securing a favourable 
engagement at the fair much may depend, from the necessary share 
of an aged parent’s support, up to the possibility of matrimony 
itself. This momentous question settled, however, the lasses drag 
their male companions off to ‘‘ stand them their fairing,” a pro- 
ceeding in which the characters of individuals again appear strongly 
marked. The weaker or less experienced youths yield at once to 
the solicitations of the fair, with a soft acquiescence which robs 
the proceeding of all its delights. More knowing ones, taking full 
advantage of the situation, wait tantalizingly to be pressed, and 
hold out for a quid pro quo. Others again, curmudgeons at heart, 
betray for once their real nature, and, resisting stolidly all the 
blandishments brought to bear upon them, finally drag themselves 
away from their vexed and disappointed partners. 

In this attempt to extract fairings, the efforts of sister or sweet- 
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heart are ably seconded by the proprietors of the nut and sweet- 
meat stalls, and, indeed, by this time all along the street the 
vendors of the various desirable commodities, such as gilt ginger- 
bread and imitation malacca walking-canes, have become loudly 
voluble in praise of their wares. ‘‘ Now, or never,” is the motto 
with them, for if they do not succeed in disposing of their goods 
while their patrons have still cash to spend, they have the dismal 
prospect of carrying their stock-in-trade home again. Accordingly 
they do their best to cajole and wheedle the passers by into 
becoming purchasers. Knowing well the simple folk they have to 
deal with, and the keys of human nature upon which to play, they 
make no scruple of using the broadest taunts and flattery to effect 
their purpose. ‘‘ Buy yere sweetheart a chain, lad. Nae man 
wad see his lass gaun aboot withoot a fairin’. An’ a bonnie lass 
like that, tae!” Such attacks occur every moment, and the in- 
sidious combination of praise and disparagement not infrequently 
proves irresistible. 

In the centre of various crowds, at the same time, the cheap 
jacks are vociferously driving their trade. Perched, perhaps, on a 
cart, from which the horse has been unyoked, one of these fellows, 
with his wares laid out about him, will contrive to hold the interest 
of his audience for hours at a stretch—a feat many a budding 
politician would give a good deal to match. Well he knows how to 
play upon the little weaknesses and instinct for bargains of the 
crowd about him, and by giving to the purchaser of every trifle a 
bit of torn pasteboard or paper and bidding him hold it till he 
shall make it worth his while, he succeeds in retaining the atten- 
tion of those below. ‘‘ Sold again!” he shouts as he delivers an 
article to his latest customer; and the doubtful meaning of the 
announcement never seems to strike the minds of his audience. 
Then he proceeds, as he picks up another small article and begins 
with a flourish to undo the tissue paper in which it is wrapped. 
‘“‘ Here, gentlemen, I have in my hand another useful article—a 
high-class gentleman’s purse. It has three pockets, one for silver, 
one for gold, and one for five-pound notes. Will any gentleman 
give me half-a-crown for it? Sixpence!” this with scorn to a 
scoffer behind. ‘Sixpence! You’re witty this morning, mister, 
you are. Them I want to sell to is gentlemen, they are, as know 
a high-class article when they see it, and as can afford half-a-crown 
if they wants it. If you can't afford half-a-crown you can go 
somewhere else, you can.” And having thus satisfactorily disposed 
of the railer, he turns again to the crowd. ‘‘ Does any gentleman 
say half-a-crown? And I’ll make it worth his while. Does any 
gentleman” (this with emphasis) ‘‘ say seven and six? And I’ll 
make it worth his while.” At this he takes three half-crowns from 
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his vest pocket, and proceeds in the face of the crowd to chuck 
them, one after another, into the purse. ‘“‘ Does any gentleman 
say seven and six?” Here the purse and its contents are bought 
for the sum mentioned by an individual dressed like a respectable 
farmer in the crowd below, who forthwith opens the purse and 
ostentatiously takes from it the three half-crowns, which he pockets 
with demonstrative satisfaction. The cheap jack loses no time in 
producing another purse, going through the same apparent process 
of chucking in half-crowns, and offering it also for sale. ‘‘ Seven 
and six!” he bawls; and then, as this time there is no immediate 
offer, ‘‘ Well, look here! I don’t mind if I do give somethin’ away, 
just to show you how | do my trade—Five shillin’s?’’ Here there 
are several candidates for possession of the purse. As a great 
favour the bargain is bestowed upon one of the applicants, this 
time a bond fide farm servant, who upon opening it discovers his 
purchase to contain the magnificent sum of three halfpence ; 
and so on through a variety of devices during the day, the 
victims of the cheap jack’s acuteness and sleight of hand being 
too much ashamed of themselves to make any disturbance. 

As the afternoon wears on the purveyors of popular amusement 
wax louder in their demonstrations ; and as the effects of public- 
house potations begin to be apparent in the crowd, their patronage 


increases. ‘‘Hyar, hyar, hyar!” roars the proprietor of the 
“Champion Punching Machine.” “Try yer strength! C’rect 
measure; no deception!” And for the sum of one penny he 


allows his customers the privilege of throwing themselves bodily 
at the projecting cushion of his machine, under the impression 
that the clock face above is registering the actual boxing power of 
their fist. Close by, the owner of another strength-testing con- 
trivance, a short, pimply-faced man, with a red cravat tied about 
his neck, is also shouting his loudest at intervals, as custom 
comes and goes. ‘‘Come on, gen’lemen!” he bawls, in a voice 
not originally dulcet-toned. ‘‘Now’s yer chance to show what ye 
candu!” And he keeps offering the handle of a huge wooden 
mallet to the most likely of the passers by. Occasionally a knot 
of brawny-armed young fellows will gather about him, usually for 
the settlement of a wager, and then his utmost skill is exerted in 
pitting one man against another. The mechanism of his machine 
is very simple, a stroke of the mallet upon a wooden knob acting 
through a lever to send a recording index up a shaft behind, upon 
which the height is marked, and is supposed to indicate the weight 
of the blow. Abstractedly, as if ashamed of the transaction, some 
great hulking ploughman will pay his copper, and take hold of the 
mallet. Spitting upon his hands as a preliminary, he grasps the 
handle, and, swinging the heavy weapon over his head, brings it 
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down with a terrific crash upon the machine. “Hi, hi, hi!” 
shouts the proprietor, as he pulls the string to let the index fall 
again. ‘Nut a bad shot! Very near as high as the last man that 
lifted the hammer. But he was a better man nor you.” Such a 
taunt rarely fails to rouse the blood of the would-be athlete, and 
brisk business in consequence rewards for a time the owner of the 
machine. There are electric batteries, too, where one’s power of 
enduring a shock may be accurately ascertained in foot-pounds, 
but these contrivances are not apparently very popular, being 
possibly too scientific, and savouring too much of the black arts 
for the rustic mind; and, accordingly, with the exception of a 
knowing fellow occasionally, who may bring his sweetheart in 
order to hear her scream and implore his help, they are but seldom 
patronized. 

All sorts of Bohemian vagabonds contrive to reap a harvest 
among the surging crowd. Male and female ballad-singers, accom- 
panied usually by an abnormally numerous and miserable progeny, 
take up a position in the gutter, and endeavour to move the 
sympathies of the passers by with the succession of lugubrious 
ditties which they emit. A ragged piper, blowing with might and 
main, continues to march bravely back and forth along the cause- 
way in front of a favourite public-house, and in a neighbouring 
vacant space Mr. Punch goes through his time-honoured career 
of wickedness before an admiring crowd. In quiet corners, out of 
sight of the police, sharpers may be found inveigling the unwary 
to back their quickness of sight over the pea and thimble trick, or 
at ‘“‘prick the garter”; the latter being an ingenious though 
simple device, in which, a garter being first doubled, and then 
wound into a coil, the onlooker is invited to stake anything ‘‘ from 
a shillin’ to a sov’ring”’ that he will put a pin into the doubled 
end. The ‘‘ game,” as the gentleman who presides over it takes 
care to inform his hearers, is ‘‘ entirely without risk” (a peculiarity 
shared by the majority of these ‘‘ games’’), for the manipulator, 
when unwinding the garter, has only to reverse one of the ends in 
his hand in order to make the pin hold or not, as he pleases. The 
fearful delights of gambling are indulged in by small boys, at the 
shaky roulette and rouge et noir tables which are furtively set up 
here and there; and sometimes all the excitement of Monte Carlo 
on a small scale is gone through at one of these establishments 
before the blue-coated representative of law finds it out and orders 
it off the scene, or marches its proprietor to the lock-up. 

The afternoon is the harvest time, too, of the recruiting sergeants, 
who make a point of attending upon these occasions; and a very 
good thing they sometimes make of it. If the morning’s hiring 
has not been brisk, and many men are left without engagements, 
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it does not need more than a glass or two in the public-house, and 
some big talk about the glory of war, to induce a number of them 
to enter Her Majesty’s service. 

By the time when the dusk of evening falls, the fun of the fair 
has grown fast and furious. Then the loaded fly boats swing 
higher and higher, and the steam merry-go-rounds get into full 
blast, while the motley and fantastic scene is lit up by the yellow 
light of the oil cressets which flare and crackle everywhere in the 
darkness. By this time all the shows are in full swing—living 
skeletons, giants, fat women (who allow the public the satisfaction 
of measuring their ankle), and monstrosities of all sorts—and the 
shouting of “‘ Walk up, walk up! Show just about to begin!” is 
to be heard in all directions. The trumpets and drums of the 
canvas circus keep up a terrific din, which is only matched by the 
hideous uproar of the steam organ belonging to the next establish- 
ment. A well-built fellow in dirty white tights and boxing gloves 
occasionally thunders on a big drum at the door of a tent, above 
whose entrance is inscribed ‘‘ Academy of the Noble Art of Self- 
defence,” and within which any gentleman upon payment of the 
modest sum of threepence may have the inestimable pleasure of 
being knocked into a jelly in two minutes. And on the outside 
stage of the penny theatre, princes, dukes, and fairies dance in 
spangles (and very little else) before the gaping crowd, while the 
pipe-clayed clown makes faces, and, with due modicum of not 
very brilliant ‘‘ business,” cracks the stalest of antique jokes from 
another corner. 

As the scene becomes more and more animated a greater bold- 
ness seems to inspire the manly breast, and affections which have 
lain latent during the day become every moment more apparent. 
Then it is that valiant swains, gathering courage from the din 
and the darkness, their pockets by this time nearly as light as 
their heads, grasp their willing sweethearts by the waist and drag 
them across the flaring stage into the shows. The hiring fair 
does not come every day, and a little absolute enjoyment, even 
though it be somewhat rough in quality, surely need not be denied 
once in a while to these horny-handed sons of the plough. Within 
these canvas theatres, only half lit by the flame of the uncertain 
cressets, there are rare nooks for the kind of wooing that is done 
less by word of mouth than by physical demonstration. It 
matters nothing to these simple-hearted folk that the villain upon 
the stage is too obviously the beneficent but deceased uncle got up 
in another beard and pair of boots; and it is of no moment that 
“‘my father the Duke,” whom the hero states to be at Windsor 
attending his sovereign, ‘‘ in his coronet and his golden carriage,” 
is really for the moment taking the entrance coppers at the back 
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of the pit. The play is a play, and as such is duly enjoyed; and 
when the hero, after a terrific combat, succeeds in thrusting his 
sword under the villain’s left arm, and when that individual in 
dying reveals the hiding-place of a chest of specie and title deeds 
which belong of right to the heroine, and enable her to marry the 
hero with the full consent of “‘his father the Duke,” the happy 
and whole-hearted audience applauds to the echo. 

Every pleasure, however, must have an end at some time; and 
at last even the delights of the fair begin to pall on folk who 
are accustomed for the most part to go to bed at nightfall. 
Gradually the crowd thins away. The crack of rifles at the 
shooting gallery grows less frequent, and then ceases; and the 
proprietor of the penny theatre extinguishes the lights one after 
another. Shortly after midnight, the town is empty; far out on 
the country roads the hinds are plodding their ways homeward in 
the darkness, and the fair is over. 


Gerorce Eyre-Topp. 


36 * 


HYDROPHOBIA: ITS TREATMENT BY 
PASTEUR. 


WE have lately been favoured with much talk, and some excite- 
ment, on the subject of hydrophobia. In connection with this, it 
is inevitable that the method adopted by M. Pasteur for its treat- 
ment should be predominant. Scores of men well known to fame 
have given in their adhesion, and many of them their subscriptions 
to aid this method of Pasteur. A great meeting in the Mansion 
House has been held under the patronage of the Lord Mayor, and 
some distinguished men have spoken ; all in favour of the method 
of Pasteur. 

And now it seems to me that the time has come for the other 
side of the controversy to be heard; for there is another side. At 
first, no doubt, it will be thought very impertinent in anyone to 
disagree with the Lord of the Mansion House, with the eminent 
surgeon, Sir James Paget, with the illustrious scientist, Professor 
Huxley, with the shrewd Earl of Rosebery,* and with the justly- 
esteemed Heir to the throne. And yet, remembering the records of 
history ; remembering the credulity of former great men; remem- 
bering how the glamour of past discoveries, or rather, supposed 
discoveries, have carried away captive the understandings of men ; 
remembering how past settled beliefs have passed away; I, for 
one, venture to call in question this splendid discovery of M. 
Pasteur. 

I should not like to say a word against M. Pasteur personally, 
who is a most estimable man; nor against those English gentle- 
men who are supporting him, because I fully believe in the 
honesty of their intentions, and in the humanity which prompts 
them. They all desire to benefit the victims bitten by mad 
dogs; and, to their credit be it said, the wish to do so has 
been the father of the thought that Pasteur alone knows how to 
cure. Itis fortunate for us that there are so many men ready 
to become philanthropists whenever the occasion for its exercise 
appears. 

Philanthropy, then, is a very important factor in this modern 
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delusion, and we must honour it accordingly. But this is not 
enough ; there must be also some reasonable expectation that this 
new discovery shall really be successful. And what are the grounds 
for this expectation ? 

First, this discovery is backed by the belief that it is in accord 
with a scientific maxim which has been largely accepted by medical 
science, and which seems likely to be the polar star to the future 
practitioner of medicine. This maxim is best known in its Latin 
form, Similia similibus curantur. Translated freely it signifies that 
diseases should be treated by those medicines which produce 
similar symptoms to those manifested by the disease we are about 
to treat. For example: Have we a patient with scarlet fever? 
Then we look for a medicine which will produce symptoms similar 
to those of scarlet fever, and having found it, as we can, we give 
it to the patient. Have we a patient with small-pox? Then we 
look for a medicine which produces similar symptoms, give it, 
and usually a cure is the result. Have we a patient who is 
vomiting? We give a medicine which produces vomiting; not 
in the dose which sets up vomiting, of course, but in a dose 
very much smaller. So we might continue the illustrations ad 
infinitum. Vaccination, as a prophylactic for small-pox is a well- 
known example of this medical law, notwithstanding the gross and 
clumsy way in which an Act of Parliament has interfered with it 
and brought it into contempt. This rule of. practice having thus 
become recognized in science, we now find M. Pasteur appearing 
on the scene with his inoculations for rabies, or hydrophobia. 
Thus we see that he seems to come to us under distinguished 
patronage, as it were, under the sgis of the maxim, similia simih- 
bus cuwrantur. This gives him a good start, having apparently the 
force of an established law to support him. But although he 
comes so near this law, he still remains, as we shall see, outside it. 

He remains outside it. This is evident from the following con- 
sideration :—When the physician has to treat scarlet fever, he does 
not inject the poison of scarlet fever. When he treats diphtheria, 
he does not inject the poison of diphtheria. In small-pox he does 
not inject the poison of small-pox, but procures a similar poison 
from the cow ; a very foolish proceeding, when there is no small-pox 
to be cured. In short, we cannot find a single instance where a 
disease is treated by the poison which has produced it. I know 
that inoculations with small-pox matter were at one time prac- 
tised in the hope of preventing small-pox, but the practice had to 
be abandoned ; and now we never hear of it, and never again shall 
we. So it will be with the injection of the poison of rabies to cure 
rabies. In a few years’ time it will have passed into the oblivion 
which it deserves. Other methods will be found, have been found, 
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more successful, and they are free from the objections which 
attach to the method of Pasteur. 

Take further illustrations, if the above are not sufficient, and 
inquire :—Whoever heard of a doctor giving or recommending 
arsenic as a remedy for a person already poisoned by arsenic—or 
giving more strychnine to a person already poisoned by strych- 
nine—or carbolic acid as an antidote for carbolic acid? Neither 
would they think of first passing the arsenic, the strychnine, or 
the carbolic acid through the bodies of rabbits in the hope of 
weakening these poisons and thus rendering them effective. It is 
absolute nonsense to contemplate such practice ; and yet is not 
this what Pasteur does when he inoculates the poison of rabies to 
cure rabies ? Perhaps he may contend that the poison becomes 
potentised, or attenuated, by passing through the bodies of rabbits, 
but I contend that whatever attenuation may take place it is still 
the poison of rabies. If not, what is it? No doubt it varies, 
sometimes being too powerful, at other times positively inert. 
Some of his cases have, I believe, proved the truth of both these 
alternatives, i.e. some have died from the effect of his inoculation 
and some from the original poison of the bite of the dog, proving 
in the former case that he has inoculated a fatal poison and in 
the latter something non-effective. 

I say emphatically that I believe the passing of the poison 
through the bodies of rabbits, or any other animal, will in nowise 
alter the character of it ; itis as deadly afterwards as before. True, 
the quantity of the poison may be less, but itis the same poison, and 
may still, and has, proved fatal. If it does not, then we may 
question whether the matter injected was not altogether free from 
the poison and thus inert. And so I question whether Pasteur has 
saved a single life ! 

The following extract from The Lancet may be appropriately 
introduced here. It is from the Paris correspondent, dated 
September 15th, 1888 :— 


M. Pasteur has had a run of ill-luck with his antirabic inoculations lately, as reported 
by the Sémaine Médicale. On the 23rd of July last, a man, aged twenty-eight years, 
died of rabies at the Hotel Dieu of St. Etienne. He had been bitten by a rabid cat on 
the 16th of June, and was treated at the Pasteur Institute at Paris from June 20th to 
July 7th. After having completed his treatment by the antirabic inoculations the man 
returned to his work as a domestic at St. Etienne, where the first symptoms of rabies 
manifested themselves on the 18th of July, that is, thirty-two days after he had been 
bitten. 

On August 8th, a young man, aged twenty-two years, died at the Necker Hospital at 
Paris from convulsive rabies. He had been bitten by a mad dog on the 13th of July, 
and was treated at the Pasteur Institute from the 16th. Death from rabies took f- 
twenty-six days after the bite. 

On the 20th of June last, a child eighteen months old died from rabies at Gentilly, 
thirty-six days after having been bitten by a rabid dog and inoculated at the 
Pasteur Institute. The child, who had been bitten on the 15th of May, was first 
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treated by the doctor of the place. Two days after—that is, the 17th—the inoculations 
were commenced and continued for twenty-four days. The first symptoms be- 
came manifest about the eighth day after the completion of the treatment by the 
antirabic inoculations. 

A child at Marseilles, aged thirty-one months, who was bitten on May 9th by a rabid 
dog, and treated at the Pasteur Institute from May 14th to June 9th, died from rabies 
on June 23rd—fourteen days after the end of the treatment. 

An inhabitant of Chatenaz, aged forty-four years, who was bitten on March 25th 
last by a rabid cat, and treated at the Pasteur Institute from March 26th to April 12th, 
died from rabies on July 30. 

Madame Sarazin, of St. Maurice, in Switzerland, aged forty-four years, who was 
bitten on July 1st by a mad dog, and treated at the Pasteur Institute from the 4th of 
same month, died from rabies at the Hopital Broussais in Paris on August 4th. 


Now if the above were the only deaths which had occurred after 
inoculation (or, cwniculation, from depus cuniculus, the rabbit), then 
M. Pasteur and his adherents would be glad indeed. Here are six 
cases; but we have to add to these ninety-four more! For even 
Sir James Paget admits that there may have been 100 deaths 
after Pasteur’s operations. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second reason by which 
we may account for the credulity which prevails about the method 
of Pasteur, i.e. the Arithmetical reason. Sir James Paget, one of 
the principal speakers at the Mansion House meeting, is a believer 
in statistics; and so am I, when they are correctly interpreted. 
For my part, I should be content to put the question in a nutshell 
and ask, Is the number of deaths from hydrophobia in France less 
now than they were before Pasteur began his operations? If they 
are not, then what has he done to merit our laudations ? 

A clever and ingenious writer, Dr. Dudgeon, has gone with much 
minuteness into the statistics connected with Pasteur’s treatment, 
and the conclusion he has come to is one quite adverse to that 
gentleman. I wish I could reproduce his arguments entirely, but 
must be content with a few extracts only :— 

We know that the average annual mortality from hydrophobia in France, for the 
thirty-five years before Pasteur began his operations, was from twenty-five to thirty— 
not 250, as Sir James Paget would have us believe. Since the Pasteur Institute was in 
full swing, eighty-one French people who had undergone Pasteur’s antirabic inoculations 
have died, as we learn from the published reports; that gives an average of twenty 
deaths per annum among Pasteur’s protected subjects. Supposing only ten more deaths 
per annum occurred among his unprotected countrymen, that would bring the average 
annual mortality up to thirty—the average annual mortality from hydrophobia for ten 
years before Pasteur practised in France his protective inoculations. 

Sir James Paget admits that 100 of the 7,000 cases treated by Pasteur may have 
died of hydrophobia, and assuming the normal mortality in persons bitten by mad dogs 
to be 15 per cent., he says, had these 7,000 not been subjected to Pasteur’s treatment, 
1,000 would have died in place of 100. Thus, he says, ‘‘ 900 were as absolutely saved as 
if they had been snatched from drowning.” This is as much as to say, that during the 
four years from 1885 to 1889, 1,000 persons would have died in France of hydrophobia 
had it not been for Pasteur’s beneficent operations—that would be at the rate of 250 


deaths from hydrophobia every year in France alone; or, if we deduct fifty persons 
from this number for the deaths that would have occurred among Pasteur’s foreign 
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patients, the annual number of deaths in France would have been 200. But as trust- 
worthy statistics show that previous to 1885, when there were no Pasteur inoculations, 
the average annual mortality from hydrophobia was only thirty, to believe the average 
annual mortality would have suddenly mounted up to sevenfold what it used to be 
before Pasteur began his operations—in other words, that Pasteur annually prevented 
170 dying of hydrophobia who otherwise would have died—is to display an amount of 
credulity which we could hardly have believed in this age of little faith. 

And what are the facts ? In the ten years before Pasteur began his inoculations the 
average mortality from hydrophobia in France, among Frenchmen, increased to thirty- 
six, twenty-six of them having been subjected to Pasteur’s treatment! So that, as Drs. 
Peter and Lutaud allege, Pasteur is actually responsible for an increase in the number 
of deaths from hydrophobia in France! 

If these figures are correct (and there is no reason to doubt 
them), they prove that the operations of Pasteur have not been 
successful, and they create a reasonable suspicion that he has not 
saved a single life. It would be an interesting and instructive 
piece of information if we could find out how many people Pasteur 
has operated upon who were bitten by dogs that were not mad. This 
would tend to simplify the statistics. Moreover, it must not be 
taken for granted that every person bitten by a dog really mad will 
inevitably take the disease. 

We all, like Pasteur, wish to relieve the pains of body and mind 
incident to this mortal life, whether they be hydrophobic or not. 
The only difference between us is as to the best method of doing 
so. Most people seem to prefer a scientific method of cure, but 
why they should not be content with more simple means, none but 
a moral philosopher can explain; and even he must be clever. 
In a general way, is it not true that the majority of people prefer 
being cured of disease by some scientific or mysterious decoction, 
rather than observe ordinary hygienic rules ? 

It has been said by moral reformers that if you take away from 
poor humanity the pleasures in which it has hitherto indulged, 
you must be able to supply some substitutes. The argument is 
sound ; we must provide substitutes. This is applicable to our 
present subject. Would you, it may be said, take away from us 
our only hope, the inoculations of Pasteur? No, I reply, it need 
not be so; it is not the only hope. 

The Third reason, then, to account for the support given to 
Pasteur, consists in the belief that no other method of treatment has 
been of any avail. This is an error, but a pardonable one. Men 
whose time is occupied in a hundred different ways do not hear of 
everything in therapeutics. To the great majority of them what 
matters it the various theories which are held concerning the 
cause, progress, and treatment of disease. They have enough 
to think about already. This and that malady occasionally come 
before them, but they are content to leave the matter in the hands 
of the doctor. And this is a reasonable decision, although the 
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doctor is not infallible. Now and again the subject of hydro- 
phobia comes before them, and as the operations of Pasteur strike 
them as being the latest development of science, for Pasteur they 
go. They have no time for quiet reflection and the study of 
accurate records, so they take the opinions ready made for adoption. 
With a Lord Mayor of London, a Paget, a Roscoe, a Huxley, and 
a Rosebery, to guide and direct them, how can they be mistaken ? 
To censure them, therefore, would not be just. 

But I will call their attention to a better treatment than 
Pasteur’s ; more rational, and less repulsive.* 

I will first quote from the Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Stuttgart, Dr. Jaegar. The chapter is headed 
‘“‘ Hydrophobia and the Pasteur Treatment.” 


In my writings and lectures I have advocated the view that, in contrast to the fatty 
matter which the skin excretes, the watery perspiration is especially the means by 
which poisonous matters, whether self-poison or introduced from without, are exuded 
from the body. This is why sweating has always been considered a healing process, 
while suppression of the secretion of sweat has been regarded as injurious. To a 
great extent the proper understanding of the importance which thus attaches to the 
function of sweating has been lost sight of, and I therefore recommend to my readers 
attention the following extract from the Fundgrube, 1886 :—*‘‘ An English lady physician, 
Miss Kingsford, has addressed a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, in which she restores 
to light a dissertation on hydrophobia, by the French physician Buisson, in the year 
1855. Buisson had noticed that this form of madness is peculiar to the dog and cat 
races, and that these animals never sweat. He further knew that the poison of snakes, 
spiders, and scorpions, may be rendered harmless by a treatment frequently success- 
fully adopted where the poisonous creatures named are indigenous. Lastly, he was 
aware that the ordinary poison of small-pox does not act when the person inoculated 
is at once placed in a sweating bath, and that malarial fever and similar diseases are 
often cured by the treatment in question. He soon had occasion to make the experi- 
ment on himself. Some foam of a sufferer from hydrophobia to whom he had been 
called, fell on a spot where his skin was scratched; before long he felt frightful 
pains, and all the symptoms of hydrophobia were presented. After the approved 
remedies had been found useless, he went into a Russian sweating bath at 124° Fahr., 
and soon fell into a perspiration, when the symptoms moderated, and finally ceased 
altogether. He could again drink and was able to sleep soundly, and the next day 
was quite well. From that time he cured hydrophobia by the sweating treatment, 
and in a short period treated eighty cases with complete success. In his dissertation 
on the subject he states that the experience of a lengthy practice has taught him that 
the disease generally lasts three days after it breaks out. On the first day cure by 
means of ample perspiration is certain, on the second day uncertain, and on the third 
day nearly hopeless. But who that is acquainted with a certain cure would wait for 
the third day.” 


To my mind this treatment appears to be sound and rational ; 
nor does it lack confirmation, as the following extract, quoted by 
the Professor, shows. It is taken from a recent publication by one 
Graf von der Recke-Bolmerstein, who believes that ‘‘ the most 


* ¢* No object or affection can be dislodged effectually unless another is given to take 
its place.”—Bishop of Ripon. 
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ready and certain remedy for the bite of a mad dog is a sweating 
bath.” He says :— 


The sweating bath is equally applicable to snake bites, as I have myself experienced. 
In proof that there are poisonous snakes here (Silesia) I may state that a woman was 
bitten by an adder in the calf of the leg, and in spite of medicinal treatment died after 
five months. The thigh on the side which was bitten was swollen and blackened up 
to the abdomen. Four years later a girl was also bitten by an adder. I heard 
of it on the following morning, and found her much swollen on the side affected, and 
in a state of giddiness. I at once ordered a sweating bath, and the next day found her 
quite lively, without any swelling, and she has remained healthy until now, twelve 
years after. Six years ago a woman was badly bitten by a dog, which was undoubtedly 
mad, on the upper part of the bare arm. As soon as I heard of it I ordered a sweating 
bath, and she became, and has remained, perfectly well. I am of opinion that the 
sweating bath is a certain cure for all blood poisoning, however caused. 


Another case :— 


A man in New York who was bitten by a mad dog, and who did not believe in 
hydrophobia, has related his experience, authenticated by a well-known physician, to 
a representative of the New York Times. The dog which bit him was pronounced by 
medical evidence to be unquestionably mad, but the man was convinced that people 
in similar cases die of fear, and he determined to combat this fear with all the strength 
of mind he could command. He took cooling drinks, and would not allow himself to 
get excited After eight days his doctor was dismayed by a change in the patient’s 
expression. The patient himself felt violent pains in the eyes, the pupils of which 
became so dilated, and his sight so keen, that he could read the smallest print without 
glasses, for the first time in twelve years. After the eighth day great restlessness and 
feverish excitation were noticeable ; he felt as if he must bite or attack someone, and 
he carefully kept out of the way of everybody. Some nights after, when sweating 
violently between blankets, he experienced pains throughout the whole body, anda 
feeling came over him as if he must fly out of bed, or throw himself into water. At 
last the pains left him, the fever heat vanished, and he felt himself wonderfully 
relieved ; the blankets in which he had been wrapped were saturated with perspiration. 
When the doctor came again he was dumb with astonishment to see his patient 
perfectly well. 


I wish here to ask the Lord Mayor of London, Sir James Paget, 
Sir H. Roscoe, and the other speakers at the Mansion House this 
question: Can their protégé, M. Pasteur, produce any cases of cure 
like the foregoing? I mean, patients who have been cured when 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia have become developed? If 
M. Pasteur has ever succeeded in curing such a case I will give in 
my adhesion to his method. If he cannot, I will not. 

But there are still other cases on record of cure by the hot air 
or sweating method. For example, the following * :— 

We recently paid a visit to Mr. Metcalfe’s Turkish Bath, Paddington Green, to see a 
young man who had undergone the Buisson treatment after having been bitten by a 
mad dog. The patient was an ostler at a country inn, and was notin good condition 
when bitten. There was no doubt about the animal being rabid, and when we saw the 
patient the scars were quite visible. When he arrived at Mr. Metcalfe’s establishment, 
ten days after the bite, the wound was still unhealed, and the patient in a sorry condi- 


tion altogether. It was one of the coldest days of the season, the youth was dull and 
heavy, and complained much of pain in his head. The treatment consisted in giving 


* Recorded by Dr. John Clarke in the Homeopathic World. 
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him Turkish baths and good nourishment. The headache and listlessness soon passed 
away, and also the dread of the disease, which greatly affected him at first. When we 
saw him he was quite happy and in excellent health, just on the eve of returning to 
his work after three weeks of treatment. 

We also saw last year (1887) the youth Mitchell who was bitten by a mad dog at 
Bradford, which caused the death of a man from hydrophobia. Mitchell underwent 
the treatment and remains well. 

In another case treated by Mr. Metcalfe last year, that of a boy from Ireland, badly 
bitten by a mad dog about the face, unmistakable symptoms of hydrophobia mani- 
fested themselves whilst under treatment. These were subdued by a continuous use 
of the Turkish bath for several hours, and they never recurred. The boy remains 
well to the present time (April 1888). 


To these records I will only add the remark that, should the 
perusal of them fail to convince the adherents of M. Pasteur of 
the superiority of this treatment over his, then I am afraid their 
prejudices are so strong that an angel from heaven might preach 
to them in vain. 

No one, it appears to me, has taken a more intelligent view of 
this subject than Prof. Jaeger, whom I have before quoted, and 
from whom I wish to make a further quotation ; one worthy of 
being carefully considered. 


It does not seem that up till now (March 1887) the Pasteur treatment has resulted 
successfully. According to my judgment, Pasteur, like inoculators in general, has 
followed a correct principle, but has overlooked a second principle which must neces- 
sarily be associated with the first. The first principle, correctly grasped, is that of 
similarity, z.e. of combating a disease, either by using the same matter as that which 
has caused the disease, or by a matter whose poisonous effects are similar to those of 
the disease. The principle which he has failed to see, and which must be necessarily 
associated to the foregoing, is that the matter with which the disease is combated 
must be highly attenuated. Pasteur had some notion of this, for he wished to weaken 
the virus of hydrophobia with which he inoculated, but between weakening and 
attenuating there is a difference as between heaven and earth 

If the virus be inoculated from animal to animal it will be, so to say, animalised, 
but—and this is what Pasteur has failed to comprehend—only for the kind of animal 
on which it hus been inoculated. Pasteur employs rabbits for this purpose, and I do 
not for a moment doubt the accuracy of his observation that the oftener the virus was 
inoculated, the weaker was its effect on the rabbits. Pasteur thus erroneously assumed 
that the ferment of hydrophobia was also weakened for human beings, which is not the 
case. .... 

If the poison which Pasteur desired to weaken had not been an animated ferment, he 
would have suceeeded in attenuating it by the method he adopted. He failed to 
accomplish this, because these animated ferments have the property to multiply enor- 
mously when transmitted to a living body. If the virus of hydrophobia had been 
inanimate, a drop of it introduced into the rabbit would have been distributed in its 
tissues, and ultimately a high degree of attenuation might have been secured. But, 
inasmuch as the virus is animate, as soon as it is introduced into the tissues of the 
rabbit the germs multiply exceedingly, and the matter taken from the inoculated 
rabbit zs in no degree attenuated from the original poison derived from the dog, while it 
is weakened only for other rabbits, and not at all for human beings. 

To weaken the ferment of hydrophobia for human beings it would require to be 
humanised (a proposal which, of course, no one would seriously make), and not, to use 
a parallel word, cuniculised. That a ferment of hydrophobia which has been weakened 
in rabbits can be used with success as counter-poison for this disease in rabbits seems 
to me theoretically probable; but that the ferment thus weakened can be successfully 
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used for human beings is theoretically improbable, and Pasteur’s failures are proof 
against this assumption. I feel no doubt that not only will the cuniculised ferment 
fail to counteract hydrophobia in human beings, but that when the disease is not 
present this treatment may actually generate it. 

In diseases due to ferments, the question of tendency is the first to be considered ; 
this is formed by the presence in the body of matters which can easily be removed 
from it by use of the sweating bath, and thus the ferment is deprived of its nutriment. 

I therefore recommend prompt recourse to this simple and tried remedy in cases of 
bites from animals which may be rabid or venomous. 

It will be seen from the above extracts that the Professor and I 
do not quite agree; he believing that if the virus could be trans- 
mitted through human beings instead of the inferior animals then 
that the attenuated poison would be an antidote, whilst I, on the 
contrary, do not think so, as I have previously explained. On 
the more important question of what constitutes the best available 
treatment, however, we are agreed. 

I have not exhausted the subject. I intended to fortify my 
contention by numerous further quotations, but having compassion 
on the Editor and readers of this Review I will now close. 

The Pasteur bubble will burst, and the rabies manufactory will 
have to close its doors. 


Geo. Herrine. 


P.S.—Since the above was written M. Pasteur has lost another 
patient, as appears from the following paragraph in the Echo :— 


DeatH oF A PasteuR Patient.—On August Sth last, the son of Mr. York, the 
station-master at Church Fenton Junction, which is between York and Leeds, was 
bitten by a dog, and was taken to Paris to be treated by M. Pasteur, but he died on 
the 28th ult. in France. His remains were brought over to England, and interred on 
Monday at Church Fenton. The dog has bitten several persons in the same district. 


WOMEN OF TO-DAY, YESTERDAY, AND 
TO-MORROW. 


In the November number of the Nineteenth Century we have been 
favoured with a description of the latest and most brilliant develop- 
ment of this most original and instructive age, which the gifted 
authoress tells us is a correct picture of what she calls the Woman 
of To-day. The feeling left on one’s mind on the first perusal of 
the article is that of surprise and humiliation at one’s ignorance, 
coupled with an out-of-the-world teeling which is mortifying to 
anyone who imagines that they are at all in touch with what is 
called life and society. One racks one’s brain in vain for some 
resemblance in the woman Lady Catherine Gaskell describes to 
one’s friends and acquaintances, and only in some few faint and 
indistinct peculiarities do we detect any likeness among them to 
the being endowed with the superhuman qualities, both mental 
and physical, she so graphically describes. The sense of dis- 
appointment is, however, succeeded by one of great relief, for, 
haunted by the nightmare which the perusal of the article gives, 
one sets oneself with greater diligence to analyse it a second 
time, and the joyful conviction grows over one with soothing cer- 
tainty that such women as Lady Catherine writes of are the few 
abnormal productions of our modern society, and that if they 
exist they can be counted almost on one’s fingers, and are as un- 
like the typical Englishwoman of these days as a Red Indian 
squaw is to a French cocotte. 

Lady Catherine’s paper is pleasantly written, very interesting, 
and at first sight her facts and deductions appear most plausible, 
and when she says that the whole conditions of life for women are 
altered and that a higher standard in everything is expected of 
them now-a-days, she is more or less accurate; for no one is 
content with what would have been considered a very high point 
of perfection, say, thirty years ago. Education has changed the 
condition of women materially, and the increased freedom they 
enjoy has put them on a footing of something nearer an equality 
with men which long ago would have been impossible. The 
greater liberty enjoyed by women is very much the result of the 
increasing occupation of men. Fifty years ago, life was much 
more simple; people lived in the country, where existence was 
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uneventful and monotonous; very few people were rich enough to 
come to London, and there was no money class like that which 
now-a-days give a tone to society and adds to the wants and 
luxuries of life. People lived and died in the country, coming 
rarely to town, for the difficulty of communication and the 
expense made a visit to London the privilege and enjoyment 
of the aristocratic few. The opening of railways and the in- 
creased facilities of locomotion have now made London the great 
centre of life, and the large moneyed class, which has influenced 
English society more than any other, has made life more luxurious, 
more expensive, and, undoubtedly, somewhat demoralising. Long 
ago, a young married woman was content with her garden, her 
pony, and her children, and the humdrum society her country 
neighbours afforded her, and was content to make her husband’s 
small income suffice for the wants of their household; but now- 
a-days, if two young people start on a small income, they are not 
satisfied quietly to accept the position which that income will 
enable them to maintain. Smart dresses, carriages, dinner 
parties, and all sorts of social indulgences are becoming the neces- 
saries of life, and in order to gratify the legitimate desires of 
their spouses, men go into business or embrace any profession 
by which they can rapidly become rich. 

To carry out any career with success, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a man’s whole attention should be given up to it, 
and his time, therefore, must be spent at his work and away 
from home, while the woman has all her time thrown on her 
hands. She cannot sit at home idle in a small house, or still 
more in a large one; the details of the ménage do not take up every 
tittle of her time, and so she has to find some safety-valve for 
her superfluous energy, and her natural outlet—the care of her 
children—is not sufficient. To those women who are not in- 
tellectually inclined or physically strong, the choosing of their 
clothes and domestic difficulties engross their attention ; but the 
more daring spirits are not to be deluded by such will-o’-the-wisps, 
and chance association or inclination gives them the start, and 
they launch their bark on the ocean of occupation and inde- 
pendence which is now open to every woman. 

In generalizing on the changes that have come over the lives 
and position of women in England during the last thirty years, 
it is very natural, at first sight, to say they are most sweeping; 
that the whole bent of their ideas, the aims and objects of 
their existence, have so completely altered that there is now no 
resemblance whatever in the career of a woman to that of her 
mother or grandmother ; but in reality, with one exception, their 
lives are similar, the influences that affect them are the same, and 
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the mission they have to perform has not changed. It is only in 
one direction that the lives and interests of women are dif- 
ferent, and though with different natures results vary, yet the 
effect of that change ought not to be one to unfit women for 
any of the duties they have to perform. The only important 
change that has come over the position of women in England, 
practically, is in their education. Women are not really ex- 
pected to know more, or even as much, as formerly; but what 
they profess to know, they must know accurately. The small 
drawing-room accomplishments of thirty years ago which 
passed muster as the test of an accomplished woman are obsolete ; 
the superficial knowledge which a smattering of French and 
German, a little music, singing, and drawing gave, is no longer 
considered sufficient, and though a woman need know but one 
subject, it is absolutely necessary, if she aspires to any intellectual 
or artistic position, that she should be thoroughly up in it. 
A much wider knowledge of English literature and _ history 
is now part of the necessary curriculum of any educated 
woman, and as numbers have to earn their living by teaching, 
the standard has necessarily risen, and much greater accuracy 
is expected. ‘‘ Shakespeare, the musical glasses, and the use of 
the globes ” are not the test subjects in women’s work now, nor do 
they represent the scope of her knowledge, which may be less 
superficially comprehensive than formerly, but the lack of variety 
is more than compensated for by its accuracy. It is not necessary 
for a woman to train herself to maintain a conversation on every 
conceivable subject, nor is it expected that she should know the 
points of a horse, the pedigree of a cow, the latest development of 
Theosophy, or the last theory of Sociology ; nor need she possess 
the physique and strength of an athlete; but she is expected to 
hold her own on general subjects of interest, with all those she 
may come in contact with. All this betokens wider knowledge 
and broader ideas than were possessed by the women of thirty 
years ago, and while it has increased the interest and deepened the 
character of women, it ought not, and has not, created that burn- 
ing, restless desire to do and know everything which is, we are 
now told, the characteristic of the modern woman. 

The effect of better education has been to steady women, to 
develop the deeper and more serious part of their natures, and this 
improved education only acts as a stimulus to continued improve- 
ment, intensifying their desire to learn and know more of the sub- 
jects in which they are interested, feeling most keenly, as they 
increase their store of intellectual treasures, that they are but on 
the threshold of a life the intellectual possibilities of which fill 
them with wonder and delight ; and in turning over the leaves of 
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the book of knowledge, they find enjoyment and occupation which 
fill their hitherto empty lives, and they throw their whole soul into 
their search after the mysteries of life and nature which the 
volume lying open before them helps them to unravel. 

Such a life, though full of intense interest and pleasure, brings 
with it a great strain on the physical endurance of women and 
girls, though it does not come in the form of the nervous ex- 
haustion which is the result of a life of great excitement combined 
with physical and mental pressure. It attacks women, especially 
those who are training to make educational work their profession, 
and it comes often at a critical time in a woman’s life, when all 
her strength and vitality are required to enable her to grow and de- 
velop, and when her keenness for work and her anxiety to take a 
good place in her examination are the predominant desires of her 
heart, and she casts all considerations of health to the winds and 
works with an ardour and enthusiasm quite unknown in a boy or 
man of a like age. 

It is in this respect that the increased strain on women’s intel- 
lectual and physical force comes, and not in the effort to com- 
pete with men, not only in the mental but in the athletic arena, 
for in the life of women who adopt the higher and sterner pro- 
fessions any attempt to lead the existence of the ‘‘ Woman of 
To-day ’’ would not only be impossible but absolutely repugnant ; 
and however trying, and perhaps partially injurious, the effect 
increased education may have on the constitutions of women, one 
cannot but recognize the opportunities it affords those who desire 
to avail themselves of an escape from the empty, aimless life formerly 
led by them. The education of women, and the better, higher 
intellectual standard required and expected of them, has created a 
class of women in England which no other country possesses, or 
has ever possessed, who are able not only to hold their own with 
men in every branch of learning, but to eclipse them in some; 
and it has also impressed them with the realities and dignity of 
their position, nothing being more striking than the singular 
modesty and retirement of the most remarkable of modern 
Englishwomen. No woman has ever made any attempt to bring 
her views before the public without its having cost her the greatest 
effort to overcome the natural dislike every nice woman has to 
become the public exponent of her opinions, and it is a significant 
fact that those who have taken the most prominent positions in 
medicine and science are as remarkable for their silence and 
self-effacement as for the gifts which have placed them in the 
positions they occupy. A woman with a profound knowledge of or 
acquaintance with any of the deeper and more serious questions 
of life, is too much engrossed by her determination to learn 
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and know more to attempt to master, even superficially, any other 
subject; and the parrot-like volubility of the women who take 
up every subject is the surest sign of their ignorance. Far from 
it being the case in these days that women must know everything, 
it would be far more true to say that they are required to know 
nothing about a great many things. Is it possible that anyone 
could have any profound knowledge of the hundred subjects upon 
which some women suppose it necessary to be informed? A man 
devotes all his life to one subject, and at the end of years of re- 
search only knows enough to realise how great is his ignorance ; 
and yet women think that because they have mastered the jargon 
of a few subjects of more or less abstract interest and importance, 
that they are qualified to hold and preach opinions which are of 
value. 

The real fact is that the curse of to-day, and the drawback 
that every woman with any intellectual aspirations labours under, 
is the impossibility of knowing any one subject but superficially. 
Lady Catherine Gaskell is right, in a certain sense, in saying 
that women now-a-days must know about every subject; but it 
is only women of a certain class who consider it necessary, and 
that class principally women in good society. The conventional 
restraints which affected aristocratic society long after they had 
been cast aside by other classes, did tend to narrow the interests 
and lives of women of the aristocracy, but with their relaxation 
many of them accepted with avidity the freedom it brought them, 
and took up in a more or less superficial way a great many 
different subjects of intellectual interest, as well as many of the 
occupations hitherto denied them. Like bees flying from flower 
to flower, they sipped what pleased, amused, and interested them, 
imbibing just as much knowledge as would pass for current coin. 
With the middle-class woman it opened up quite another aspect 
of life, for it gave her not only a chance of independence, and a 
possibility of earning her livelihood, but impressed her at the 
same time with a great sense of the solemnity and importance of 
her position. And thus it has continued, bringing to the one 
class of women a large and varied number of amusements and 
to the other the deepening sense of the value of the career that 
was open to them; and as a result, we find all the intellectual 
and professional women belonging to the middle classes, while 
the political and social developments of women are confined almost 
exclusively to the upper classes. Lady Catherine expatiates 
largely on the attention women must pay now-a-days to the 
_ arrangement of their households, and the last, though by no 
means the least, important question of the kitchen. No woman in 
modern society knows how to set about the A B C of her grand- 
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mother’s work; she could not dust a room, or direct her cook 
how to make the most elementary dishes. Among the upper 
classes, or where people are rich, everything in the household 
devolves on the servants. There is a very good cook and a very 
good butler, and the mistress need never give anything a thought. 
Everything is done with a routine and regularity that is perfect, 
and a hostess, either in London or the country, can sit down to her 
dinner-table with her eighteen or twenty guests with the absolute 
certainty that there will not be a hitch, though she has probably 
not seen her cook since she ordered dinner; and the same is true 
with the minor requirements of modern life. As regards the two 
matters appertaining to her ménage, the arrangement of her dinner- 
table and the decoration of her house, in London, for a few shillings, 
a dinner-table can be adorned in the most perfectly artistic way, with- 
out any effort on the part of the hostess beyond giving a general 
approval when finished ; and in the country the gardener, or the 
butler, of a large establishment is always considered responsible 
for the arrangement of flowers. It is the same with house decora- 
tion, for the endless cheap artistic decorations in stuffs, china, furni- 
ture, and carpets, which can be procured everywhere, have reduced 
the greatest difficulty a housewife had to contend with—namely, how 
to make her house look pretty—to the minimum ; and the little 
skill and taste which entail no fatigue or effort suffice to make 
the interior of the commonest house effective and give it a 
character of its own. Contrast the position of a woman thirty 
years ago with regard to these two facts alone, and it is easy to 
see how infinitely less trouble she has to-day. The difficulties 
with regard to expense and material have entirely disappeared, 
and a woman’s natural taste enables her to gratify almost 
any ambition she may have on these two matters. It would 
be easy to multiply indefinitely the numberless ways in which 
women are not required to make anything like the effort it cost 
their mothers and grandmothers to carry out the few amuse- 
ments of their life. How well we all remember what an event a 
dinner-party was in the days of our childhood. How the whole 
_ household was pressed into the service ; how the family plate was 
taken out days before and cleaned, the chintz covers removed in 
the state rooms, clean curtains put up, and, when the eventful day 
arrived, how the mistress of the house was occupied from early 
morning superintending every detail. How well one remembers 
the jam making and the various annual culinary operations, 
all of which were overlooked by the mistress, who was not only 
expected to know and criticize, but to carry out her direc- 
tions personally; and then the shooting parties, which were a 
source of endless satisfaction to the male guests, but a great 
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anxiety to their hostess. All the small details relating to the 
bedrooms, such as seeing the fires lighted, the beds aired, and every 
necessary article for writing, &c. in its place, then fell on the 
hostess, and only when her guests departed did she throw off the 
sense of anxiety her hospitality entailed. Now-a-days, no mistress 
need think of such small things; her well-trained housekeeper 
attends to all these matters and, unless she likes to see for herself, 
it is unnecessary for her to trouble her head on the subject. 

These are small matters, but when they are quoted as instances 
of the variety of cares which women now-a-days have to contend 
with, it is as well to show that they are not to be compared to 
the responsibilities and serious work which women had to under- 
take thirty years ago. And so it is in all such matters; it may 
be that more neatness, more comfort, more artistic surroundings 
are required of women in their homes than was formerly expected ; 
but the facilities for providing all these necessary things are 
endless, and the cost infinitely less, so that the work cannot be 
greater, and it seems hardly worth while to use such matters as 
examples of the great accumulation of responsibilities which are 
crowded now on the shoulders of the women of to-day with 
regard to domestic matters. And the same facilities apply to 
dress, an important and engrossing subject to all women ; materials 
are less expensive, prettier, and the variety is endless; flowers, 
ribbons, laces, all the chiffons of women’s clothes are abundant 
and cheap, and we know, when we see the smartly-dressed 
daughters of the country doctor, or the clergyman, how much 
more cheaply, easily, and tastefully they are able to dress than 
their mothers were. All these small matters tend to prove that 
the pitch of excellence expected from women to-day is not more 
difficult to attain, but is infinitely easier for her to reach than 
it was for her mother. In all classes it is the same, only that it 
entails less effort on the part of a woman in society, such as Lady 
Catherine describes, than in the case of people who are poorer. 
The whole day’s programme is one which is as easy to carry 
out and enjoy as anything one can imagine, for it is entirely 
dependent on the proficiency of servants and subordinates, and the 
possession of such assistance is only a question of money. 

It is, however, quite possible for women, with all the fatigue- 
saving apparatus which ample means give, to be quite as busy and 
overworked as Lady Fanny Clermont, whose day’s occupation Lady 
Catherine describes for—be it spoken with great humility—this 
wonderful product of to-day, with her superhuman capabilities and 
iron constitution, may be as fussy as other women, and may possibly, 
like her inferior sisters, be of a jealous temperament, not liking 
anyone to help her in her duties because she is morbidly afraid of 
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losing her power. Women are jealous about their husbands, 
children, lovers, but there is nothing a woman cares for, and is so 
jealous of, as power, and the more capable and energetic she 
is, the more tenaciously she keeps all the reins in her own hands. 
Jealousy is so often the secret why the most capable and able 
women never attain to the highest point of perfection in their 
work, because, though it is absolutely impossible for them to 
undertake everything themselves, they are too jealous to entrust 
it to any subordinate. And this weakness is being intensified by 
the endless work undertaken by many women, who have neither 
time nor capacity to carry it out, for there is with women a 
tendency to exaggerate the amount of work they get through, and 
the labour it entails, because, though they may be capable of 
originating, they are often very unmethodical in practice, and 
add to their burden by the want of organization. It is small 
weaknesses like these, which are essentially feminine, that impress 
women with the importance of the efforts they make and the 
herculean strength which they require to carry them into effect. 
Women have little sense of proportion, and they are apt to throw 
themselves with unbridled energy into any object they care about ; 
and as a woman’s life is made up of infinitely small cares they 
get multiplied indefinitely, and very little more is needed to 
produce a woman like the one we have just been introduced to. 

It is only in England that such lives are possible for women, 
or where there is any desire on their part to adopt them. In 
France women have neither constitution nor capacity for a life 
of such infinite variety. In Germany women are housewives, 
and nothing more; and any chance of the education and develop- 
ment they may have hoped for, had the Empress Frederick reigned 
long enough, has disappeared, and the opinions of the present 
Emperor on the position of women are not likely to alter their 
position. In Italy and Russia all intellectual life and improvement 
among women is confined almost entirely to the middle classes, the 
aristocracy holding to the old conservative feelings on the subject. 
In America, where equality and freedom are their natural inheri- 
tance, the restless life full of varied occupations, and the love and 
craving for excitement, does not exist. Their intellectual and 
political life is untrammelled in any way; but in America, as in 
all other countries, the monopoly of intelligence and capacity is 
not possessed by the aristocratic class—they being quite content 
to lead lives of amusement, the more serious business of life being 
relegated to the women who have to work for their living, they 
apparently realising, as women of the same class in England do, the 
importance and value of the change that education has made in 
their lives. Among the middle classes in England there is very 
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little change outwardly in the lives they lead now and those they 
led formerly ; the same quiet, easygoing existence, the same sense 
of duty, the same deep family affection are their distinctive 
qualities ; and whatever the effects of the change may be that 
has come over women of the upper classes, there is no reason to 
suppose that it has yet affected the ones below it in any great 
degree, or that the backbone of English life and society, the 
respectable and well-to-do middle classes, view the lives and future 
career of their womenkind from a different point of view to that 
which regulated them thirty years ago. 

That the woman described as the woman of to-day is a reality 
no one, unfortunately, can deny; but she exists entirely for her 
own edification. No one wants her to take up such a réle, and 
when she has launched on her career she is an object of anything 
but admiration or envy. It gives no man any sense of gratifica- 
tion or pleasure to see a woman stumping the country or wading 
through turnips all day, with or without her gun; and if she 
does not win his admiration and approbation she has lamentably 
failed. No; the truth is such women lead this life because it 
amuses them, and for no other reason. No one wants them to 
become inferior men, intellectually or politically ; but the life of 
excitement interests them, the notoriety, coupled with the easy- 
won applause of a crowd (who would cheer a juggler who 
swallowed knives and plates, or, in fact, anyone who performed 
some unusual antics), they misinterpret for admiration; and having 
begun with the notion that a woman’s mission is to be as busy 
as possible with every subject that attracts her attention, they 
start on their self-imposed mission with all the zeal of proselytes 
and the impulsiveness of their sex, and one cannot but admit that 
a@ woman possessed of the energy and enthusiasm necessary to 
lead such a life must be someone possessed of more than the 
average capacity of her sex. The natural outlet for all super- 
abundant energy in a woman ought to be her home and her home 
interests, and these are so far-reaching and comprehensive they 
should afford her ample occupation ; but as they are humdrum and 
monotonous, she goes further afield. Charitable enterprise offers 
a wide field of work for women, and some branches specially attract 
them; but the routine and want of variety soon pall, and some 
more exciting interest becomes an absolute necessity, and where 
now-a-days can a woman show herself off to better advantage than 
in the political arena? The glib power of expressing herself, which 
is a distinctly female gift, is pre-eminently useful ; her knowledge 
is quite sufficient, superficial though it is, to enable her to string 
together sentences, more or less wordy and confusing, with which 
eloquence she takes her country or town audience by storm. 
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Politics is a very elastic word, embracing many social subjects on 
which she can speak with certain authority, and when she has 
exhausted all such matters what more glorious, what more heroic 
duty can devolve on her than appealing in impassioned perorations 
to heaven, and the masses, to save the Union and her country from 
the destroying angel embodied in the Gladstonian party ? Poli- 
tical speaking for women has done more to unsex them, and 
destroy the unique position they occupied, than any invention 
of the Evil One, and his incarnation in the Primrose League has 
in every point assisted to drag women down from the pedestal on 
which they stood. 

Twenty years ago the monopoly of female oratory was possessed 
by the Liberals; and the “shrieking sisterhood,” though the 
apostles of an unsavoury cause, were at any rate sincere and 
determined to press the disagreeable object of their crusade on the 
world ; and they were tolerated, though spoken of in whispers, it 
always being admitted as some extenuation of their misdemeanours 
that they were Radicals, and as such no wonder was expressed at 
their conduct. But now all that is changed, the women of Eng- 
land (and I speak of them as Conservative, for all women are in 
reality at heart Conservative, and have become orators in the 
Conservative cause) have entered the lists and stormed and 
taken possession of the platform formerly only occupied by 
men; and in the new departure have thrown aside all the distinc- 
tive qualities that once were the pride and glory of Englishwomen. 
Fortunately, our girls have hitherto escaped, and the sudden 
emancipation and development of the new women has not touched 
them ; but the golden circlet and the orange blossoms break the 
charm, and the modest, gentle maiden soon blooms into the 
female propagandist. One does not, happily, see why English- 
women, until they marry, should be different from their mothers 
and grandmothers, for the modern political mother has neither the 
time nor inclination to have her girls much with her; for even 
though she were as remarkable a woman as Lady Fanny Clere- 
mont, and could write abstruse articles on complex subjects with 
her children romping and tearing round the room, the time allotted 
to such relaxation must be limited, therefore her daughters remain 
in the obscurity of the school-room till they come out and have an 
insight into the life and training which has made their mother one 
of the most distinguished public characters of the day. There is 
no limit to the occupations and subjects such women take up; 
they are quite insatiable and incapable of fatigue, and the more 
serious subjects in life are varied by experiments in other phases of 
existence, which add to their information and experience. They 
may be frivolous, religious, or Bohemian as well as political, and 
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if their constitutions are good they may be everything, and are 
prepared to flood the world with the result of their knowledge. 
If we think for a moment of what the life of a woman must be 
leading the existence of the so-called typical woman of to-day, 
it is difficult to imagine anything more demoralizing mentally, 
and more deteriorating physically. The strain endured must be 
terriffic ; and the long day, which begins early and only ends 
when daylight is again breaking, must bring endless hours of 
weariness and fatigue. Such a life is one which must necessarily 
sap and wear out the constitution of any woman, however strong, 
and no one can live at such high pressure, for the perpetual 
burning of the candle at both ends can only have one result. 
Hard work or great fatigue can be borne alone, but the strain of 
physical fatigue and mental exhaustion combined must break 
down the strongest constitution. The hard-worked man saves 
himself only for the reason that when the great pressure of work 
is on him he relinquishes all other occupations, and in what 
leisure he allows himself he takes his repose. 

Take, again, women who are obliged to work for their living, 
either by literary work or as singers or musicians. Rest is as 
absolute a necessity for them as food, and what time they can 
spare for amusement or relaxation is usually devoted to distrac- 
tions of the mildest and most simple kind. No person who has to 
earn a living could by any possibility live such a life as the one 
Lady Catherine describes. ‘I'he fatigue she must undergo would 
exhaust her so much physically, as well as mentally, that her 
work must deteriorate under the double effort. Human endurance 
will only support a certain strain, and the limit must be well- 
nigh reached in the life depicted by Lady Catherine. We may 
therefore take it for granted that she does not consider her 
woman a representative of English women generally, but only 
typical of a class. Unfortunately, as I said before, the most 
prominent and well known of these women belong to the upper 
classes, who give a tone to all others; and, as all classes are 
influenced by those above them, the influence of the woman of 
to-day is unfortunately a strong and increasing one. It has not 
yet affected the classes below much, but as it is becoming the 
fashion for women of the upper classes to lead lives of excitement 
and unrest, it cannot fail to spread, and the injury it will inflict 
on the nation is impossible to describe or even contemplate with 
philosophical indifference. Imitation is the sincerest flattery, and 
in no way is the admiration of the lower for the upper classes more 
distinctly shown than in the parrot-like way they copy their dress 
and amusements. The women servants are but an edition, on a less 
refined but a more brilliant scale, of the manners and gowns of their 
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mistresses; and in their way they like to partake of their amuse- 
ments and occupations, and only their want of leisure prevents 
them being more exact counterfeits of their employers. But it is 
not only for these reasons that the lives of a great many women are 
bad for themselves as well as others, but in other directions more 
serious and far-reaching. The life of excitement they lead is worse 
than any dram-drinking, and its effects more permanently in- 
jurious, not to themselves alone but to their children. We are 
already beginning to see in a small way the effect it is going to 
have on future generations, in the numbers of delicate and weakly 
children that are born, and that are under continual medical 
supervision from their infancy. Nervous, ricketty, and bloodless, 
they are the natural offspring of the overstrung, sensitive mother, 
and from her inherit the weaknesses which are the result of her 
mode of life. If we contrast the bringing up of children thirty or 
forty years ago with the care that is of necessity taken of them now, 
we see at once that they have not inherited the constitutions their 
grand-parents gave to their children. Anzmia, indigestion, want 
of blood, and rickets, the most common and troublesome of all 
childrens’ complaints, showing a want of bone, are all unmistakable 
indications that the young generation have not the same vitality 
as their predecessors. It would be untrue to say in personal 
appearance or physique that they look weaker or less robust; in 
fact, the athletic games and gymnastics that girls are taught have 
given us a taller and more developed race of women, but it is in 
their children that we see the evident deterioration that is going on. 
it may be urged that I am overstating my case, and that these very 
girls are the strongest contradiction of my argument; but it must, 
however, be borne in mind that this latest development of women 
is only the growth of the last ten years, and time enough has not 
yet elapsed for us to see the complete result. I am sure every 
medical man will bear me out in saying that a great amount of the 
delicacy of children now-a-days is the direct result of the conditions 
of life under which their parents exist. Nervous exhaustion and 
heart weakness are the two fashionable female maladies, for the 
old-fashioned complaints common to women seem to have dis- 
appeared, and in those which have taken their place we see the 
Nemesis which is overtaking the sex. Numbers of small private 
homes and hospitals are growing up in London and elsewhere for 
what are called paying patients, and they are tenanted by a class 
of women quite different from any that have undergone such treat- 
ment before. The scale of payment at once proclaims their 
position, and they are all nearly cases of hysteria or nervous 
exhaustion, the result of the perfectly unnatural life they have led. 
It is impossible to expect any other results, and unless the condi- 
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tions of life for women change we must look forward to generations 
of men and women growing up physically weaker, and wanting in 
all the qualities which have made our men strong and our women, 
wives and mothers that have given sons to England whose hearts, 
hands, and brains have made us the country we are. It would be, 
indeed, a serious matter to contemplate anything like a permanent 
general deterioration in the physical or nervous strength of 
English women ; and though for the moment it may be a danger, it 
is one that cannot last, for there is one fact which, happily for them, 
must eventually overcome all the fits and fashions of the day, and 
in the very weakness which one cannot but deplore will be found 
the remedy. No one has ever disputed the physical superiority 
of men over women, and though the question of mental superiority 
will continue to vex unborn’ generations, upon whatever 
platform of intellectual equality they may eventually alight, 
women must always be weaker than men. Constitutional 
weakness gives a woman many fewer work days in the year, and in 
that fact alone lies one important cause of the difference. But 
the inexorable law which has laid on woman the greatest work 
of nature (from which, however distasteful, she cannot escape) is 
her safeguard ; and women will find when the strain of their ex- 
traneous work begins to tell on them, as it has already done, that 
the one function imperatively required of them needs all the physical 
strength they can spare, and in that, and not in attempting to 
be inferior men must their lives be spent. The caresof maternity 
to the woman of to-day are not pleasing, and if the testimony of 
those who are able to judge about such matters is to be credited, 
there is a strong inclination among them not to increase them 
inconveniently, and families are much smaller in number than 
they were twenty years ago. A rather amusing instance of the 
opinions of a well-known female functionary on this point, who 
officiates on certain domestic occasions, was given by someone 
who naively said that her monthly nurse had complained bitterly 
of the badness of her trade; and it requires no great effort to 
understand how very much the fact of having children must not 
only interfere with, but make the ideal life of amusement and 
excitement impossible for a woman. Child-bearing occupies the 
best years of a woman’s life; when she is strongest, most beauti- 
ful, and best able to enjoy herself; and nature wisely arranged it 
so, that she might give her best to the children she is to bring 
forth ; and the object of the woman of to-day is to frustrate that 
arrangement. She may do so to a certain extent, but in the tussle 
with the great mother of all she must come off worsted ; and 
though she beat her wings like an imprisoned bird against the 
bars of her cage, the decree has gone forth, and calmly and 
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serenely nature smiles at her attempts to rid herself of what 
should be her greatest glory. It is only because of the impossi- 
bility of continuing their lives of amusement and pleasure with 
the duties of maternity that women dislike having children; for, 
as everything else has been made easier to them in these days, so 
the use of anesthetics has done away with the terrors of child- 
birth ; and after the baby is laid in its mother’s arms, there is 
nothing left for her of sorrow and pain save the feeling of fear and 
joy which is so inextricably mixed up in the deepest feelings of 
love. What greater pride or pleasure is there for any woman than 
to be the mother of a great man ; to know that her child has taken 
his place in the roll of English men of greatness and distinction, 
and what nobler mission than training and leading the little lives 
dependent on her into the highest paths of virtue and goodness ? 
Women much over-rate the pleasures and delights of the one 
career, and vastly under-rate the solid and permanent happiness 
of the one nature intended them to follow, and from which, 
struggle as they may, they cannot escape. The prospects of the 
strength and constitutions of the men and women of the future 
would not look hopeful but for the inexorable laws of Nature, but 
happily in that intervention there is ample security that things 
must right themselves. A very few years must show English 
women that they cannot burn the candle at both ends, and that 
the life of high pressure they are striving to follow must infallibly 
break them down, and women will gradually accept the stern fact 
that, first of all, they must be wives and mothers and then they 
can be whatever their strength and leisure will allow. Women 
can have as much political and social influence as will satisfy 
their most insatiable ambition, but they must be content to exer- 
cise it in their legitimate sphere, and not encroach on ground 
fitted only for stronger wills and rougher natures. At all times 
in England the influence and power of women has been felt and 
recognised, not openly, or as the result of competition, but because 
men have always acknowledged that in all the important events 
of their lives a woman has been the acknowledged (or, perhaps, 
unknown save to themselves) arbiter of their fate. The history of 
the world ought to content the most restless and ambitious of her 
sex, for she has but to remember that in all the great movements, 
tragedies, and changes that have influenced and controlled mankind, 
some woman has borne more than her share of the responsibility, 
and emancipate or make her as masculine as she will, she can 
never have more power than she already possesses; and with- 
out wandering from the narrowest path of a woman’s career, she 
has ample power for as much good or as much evil as she wills. 
She is, and always must be, physically and intellectually inferior 
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to the man; but in many qualities she is infinitely his superior, 
and his tacit acknowledgment of that superiority, in the chivalry, 
devotion, and respect of men, is all she should ask. The woman of 
to-day may be of stronger fibre and more commanding influence, 
but her power must be won by her wits, and she will have to fight 
for its possession ; for she will never win the love, devotion, and 
tenderness that less capable but more womanly women than she 
command. In politics, in religion, in society, in all the questions 
of life which affect women deeply, the new woman, with her politi- 
cal aspirations, her religious opinions, and her advanced social 
theories, will play a prominent though perhaps not a lovely part; 
but experience will show her that, in the long run, the less am- 
bitious woman will have the best of her, and the restless, unsatisfied 
longings of women for a sphere of unlimited activity will work 
their own cure, and not only for physical but also for reasons of 
expediency they will see the wisdom of returning to the ways of 
their mothers and grandmothers. The hot fit of excitement will 
pass away, and reason will reassert its power. The quiet joys of 
home, the love of husband and children, the constant thought of 
them and their welfare, to the absolute effacement of herself, will 
return with all the delight of novelty, and she will be at peace. She 
will have lost nothing, but gained immeasurably by the change ; 
she will still be politically powerful—perhaps more so than when 
she claimed her rights. Her life will be as full of varied and intri- 
cate interests, only she will change the sphere of her action and 
influence from outside to her own home. The care for and thought 
of husband and children, hitherto relegated by her to the wet days 
of her former existence, will again take their place of pre-eminence, 
and she will willingly exchange the plaudits and vulgar applause of 
a crowd for the smile and the tenderness that tells her of pleasures 
and power until now unknown. The soft faces of her children, 
their fond kisses, and the little arms thrown lovingly round her neck 
will be sweeter by far to her than the theories of universal brother- 
hood and the equality of man and woman, which gave her such 
infinite satisfaction in the past ; and one by one as the old opinions 
and convictions drop away will she find that only since she 
renounced what then appeared to her a creed full of the purest 
and highest aspirations has she really learned to live, and that in 
striving to be all-powerful she was weak, but that in acknow- 
ledging her weakness she became strong. 


Mary JEUNE. 
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THERE has been, as a matter of course, the usual number of 
Banquet and platform speeches delivered in the course of the past 
month ; but we do not know that any of them call for much com- 
ment. The Prime Minister spoke with his customary good sense 
and reasonableness at the Mansion House on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Having nothing very new to say, however, he did not attempt to 
give his utterances a false air of novelty by draping them in 
epigrammatic or sonorous language. Other political speakers of 
eminence have been engaged in assailing or answering each other ; 
and though it is absolutely indispensable that over-worked 
administrators like Mr. Goschen and Mr. Arthur Balfour should 
dedicate a certain amount of their valuable time to exposing the 
incorrect assertions and sophistical arguments of less occupied 
persons such as Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt, so long as 
these gentlemen continue their easy but mischievous crusade 
against national unity and social order, it certainly is much to be re- 
gretted that Party silence cannot descend on the country during the 
Parliamentary Recess. If politicians were anxious rather to serve 
the Commonwealth than to irritate or injure their political rivals, 
the Recess would afford them an opportunity for that necessary 
operation of reading and thinking, for which they necessarily have 
so little leisure during the Session. They would be able, when 
they did speak, to dedicate themselves to the task of assisting their 
audience to reflect seriously on the social and economic problems 
which are hourly forcing themselves, with growing urgency, on 
public attention. The number of Strikes which have occurred, or 
been threatened, during the last few months, show that the inherent 
and inevitable conflict between Capital and Labour, where the 
relations of the two are settled by free and open competition, is 
becoming keener and more dangerous. Anyone who could devise 
a self-adjusting balance between the recognized rights of the one 
and the recognized rights of the other would confer an inestimable 
boon on his countrymen. In default of, or while waiting, for such 
a solution, the community ought certainly to be able to devise some 
Court of Arbitration to which these constantly recurring quarrels 
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could be submitted. For our part, we cannot possibly blame the 
receivers of wages for resorting to Strikes, so long as by doing so 
they do succeed in adding to their own remuneration or shorten 
their hours of work without lessening it, and so long as there is 
offered them no other means of attaining the end they so naturally 
aspire to reach. We do not lose sight of the fact that, in thus 
pursuing with single-minded energy the advancement of their own 
condition and that of their class, they may conceivably end by 
curtailing excessively the remuneration of the capitalist and thus 
drive him to employ it elsewhere, or, as far as possible, not at all. 
But against this danger the wage-earning class can hardly be 
expected themselves to take precaution. That duty devolves on 
others. So far, the ‘‘ higgling of the market ”’ has been the rough 
and ready method of arranging the difference of opinion between 
Capital and Labour as to the price of the commodity Capital wants 
and Labour has to offer. But it is obvious that, in this particular 
competition, the higgling of the market may finally destroy the 
market altogether. This danger did not exist when English manu- 
facturers enjoyed more or less a monopoly of the world’s markets ; 
nor could it exist in a community where a rigid system of Protec- 
tion kept out the competition of the foreigner. But, under our 
system of free imports from foreign countries, the danger is a real 
and a formidable one; for, while English Capitalists and English 


workmen are quarrelling over the proper rate of wages and the 
proper length of working hours, foreign capital and foreign labour 


are hard at work, and offering their productions in the English 
market. 


Indeed, the most striking feature in our domestic condition is the 
existence of pressing national questions, for which no practical solu- 
tion is offered. We have spoken of one of these, and perhaps the 
most serious and urgent of all. Another of them is the question of 
Imperial Federation, concerning which much is written, and much 
is spoken, without Imperial Federation seeming to be any nearer to 
fulfilment than ever. We cannot think that the suggestion that 
another Colonial and Imperial Conference should be held next year 
in London is a particularly wise one. It is idle for the Mother 
Country to press Imperial Federation on the Colonies. They will 
only look on our action with suspicion, and will thus be rendered 
less disposed to contribute towards its attainment. It is enough 
for them to know that Imperial Federation is an Ideal which is 
much cherished in England, and that any steps they may think 
proper to make in order to realise it will be warmly welcomed 
amongst us. The very difficulty the Australian Colonies are at 
present experiencing in regard to Federation among themselves 
suffices to show that the larger problem is not one that can as yet 
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be profitably dealt with in detail. The Australian Colonies are 
avowedly anxious to concert some plan of common military and 
naval action for purposes of defence. So far, however, little or 
nothing has been contributed towards the attainment of the 
desired end, save a number of controversial letters and despatches 
from the Prime Minister of one Australian Colony to the Prime 
Minister of another Australian Colony. The Federal Council with 
which the Colonies have been provided by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament has not yet been turned to much account; and they 
are not agreed among themselves as to what is the limit of its 
powers and functions. The wisest course for Englishmen to adopt 
is to maintain a tone of the utmost friendliness and brotherly 
cordiality to the Colonists, leaving it rather to the latter to make 
proposals for a closer bond between themselves and the Mother 
Country. 

The Parnell Commission has at last concluded its investigations, 
if not to the relief of everybody concerned in it, most certainly to 
the relief of the public at large; and it only remains for the Judges 
to draw up their Report. This operation will doubtless occupy a 
considerable amount of time, and, meanwhile, people can turn 
their attention to other and perhaps more practical matters. 
Ireland still is much talked of and much thought about; but it 
can hardly be said any longer that the Irish Question, and still 
less that Home Rule, “holds the field.” It has become patent to 
the whole world that the upholding of Law, which some persons 
still are pleased to call Coercion, has exercised, and continues to 
exercise, an immense effect on the Irish people, and that they 
are once more beginning to recognize the fact that security for 
property and persons is not a mere phrase, but a social condition 
to which they must defer in their daily conduct, however much 
they may still, every now and then, venture to challenge its 
sacredness in theory. Along with the steady growth of this 
wholesome conviction in the minds of the Irish peasants, the 
improvement in the price of stock and the rise in some other 
articles of agricultural production have concurred to render 
the State of Ireland more satisfactory. It would also seem 
as if Trade everywhere in the Realm is experiencing fresh expan- 
sion; and people are already beginning to ask themselves how 
Mr. Goschen will dispose of his Surplus. Increased wages, 
increased profits, and lowered taxation, will do more than the 
most convincing of verbal arguments to foil the schemes and 
blunt the weapons of Faction. 


Abroad, the month has been unusually full of interesting and 
lively incidents. Wherever the young and vigorous German 
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Emperor betakes himself, he imparts to the political atmosphere 
an extraordinary amount of movement and vitality. Even the 
sluggish and torpid air of Constantinople was roused into activity 
and earnestness by the arrival of His Majesty, Abdul Hamid 
emerging from his customary seclusion to an extent altogether 
unprecedented. If the Imperial guest had no other information 
by which to be guided respecting the condition of the Turkish 
Exchequer than the splendour of the reception that awaited him, 
and that was maintained till the very moment of his departure, 
he would have concluded that it is in the most flourishing con- 
dition. Money was lavished without stint in the dispensing of 
Oriental hospitality ; and it is known that the Sultan would have 
been yet more prodigal in the sums expended on presents to the 
Emperor and Empress but for the intimation that such an outlay 
would be deprecated. On his side, the Emperor seems to have 
been enchanted by his experience of all he saw in the Golden 
Horn ; his warmest admiration being reserved, as might have been 
expected, for the splendid physique and soldierly bearing of the 
Ottoman troops. No fresh compact, we may be quite sure, was 
entered into by the two Sovereigns; and, officially speaking, the 
relations of Germany and Turkey remain precisely what they were 
before the Emperor paid his visit. But, in substance and effect, 
the event will have no inconsiderable influence on the politics of 
Europe. The Sultan has convinced himself that in Germany 
Turkey has a sympathetic friend, so long as the general European 
situation remains what it is—a fact he was previously much 
inclined to doubt; and the German Emperor will assuredly 
entertain greater respect for, and confidence in, a Power of whose 
latent fighting power he has become persuaded by ocular demon- 
stration. 

It is doubtless a circumstance deserving of attention, that, at 
the very time the relations of Germany and Turkey were being 
thus indirectly, but not less effectually, strengthened and improved, 
rumours began to be circulated that, in the interview between 
Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky, the former had exhorted the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister-President to desist from giving so 
much encouragement to the Bulgarians, since Germany is pledged 
not to challenge the right of Russia to assert predominant influence 
in the Principality. In these rumours there was an element of 
truth, but there was a far greater quantity of exaggeration. It 
still remains part of the policy of Prince Bismarck to draw a hard 
and fast line, if he can, between the interests and responsibilities 
of Austria, and of certain other Powers, in Bulgaria, and the 
interests and responsibilities of Germany in the same quarter. All 
the same, Prince Bismarck is well aware that, in the long run, 
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and in the event of a conflict in Bulgaria, not directly and wan- 
tonly provoked by Austria, this distinction could not be maintained. 
The Prince likewise knows that, so long as no Power interferes 
with the self-development and self-expansion of Bulgaria, Ger- 
many can afford to affect indifference to its fortunes. But Austria 
is bound, in the interests of its own existence, to watch with more 
vigilance over all that goes on in Bulgaria; and Germany is 
Austria’s ally for the preservation and defence of Austrian 
interests, just as Austria is Germany’s ally for the preservation 
of German interests. Now Austria’s principal interest, so far 
as foreign affairs are concerned, lies in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
this being the case, it is idle to pretend that the fortunes and 
future of Bulgaria are a matter of indifference to Germany. 
Great Statesmen sometimes have their little affectations, like other 
and smaller people ; and this often repeated indifference of Ger- 
many to what happens in Bulgaria is one of the Prince’s affec- 
tations. 

Fortunately, the Bulgarians continue to manage their affairs 
with firmness, judgment, and discretion; and Austria can well 
afford to offer them no ostentatious encouragement. They have 
raised the Loan of which they were in need; and that was the 
most pressing of the matters with which they have been occupied. 
When we last wrote, it was thought likely that Prince Ferdinand, 
on his return to Sofia after a short absence, might announce he 
should shortly be in a position to bring a Bride to Bulgaria. But 
the question has again subsided, and it seems probable that diffi- 
culties have arisen in regard to the education of the offspring of 
any such projected marriage in the creed of the Greek Church. At 
Belgrade, the divorced couple, King Milan and Queen Nathalie, 
have been enlivening and scandalizing people by their con- 
tinued quarrel over their parental rights ; but, in other respects, 
Servia has been more quiet during the past month than usual. 
The inroad of Montenegrin immigrants driven into Servia by the 
famine that has been prevailing in Montenegro, may possibly 
cause trouble in the future. For the moment, however, the Prince 
of Montenegro, like his betters, professes to be ardently 
desirous of peace and quiet. On the occasion of the celebration 
of the five hundredth anniversary of the introduction of artillery 
into Russia, the Czar made a short speech, which has been 
generally interpreted in the same sense. But the utmost any 
cautious observer will infer from it is that Alexander III. and his 
advisers are anxious that no interruption to peace should occur for 
some little time to come, inasmuch as Russia grows stronger 
every year in relation to her probable adversaries. Assuredly, 
there must prevail a sincere and earnest wish in high quarters that 
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war should not break out at present, when the restlessness of 
of Servia, the troubles in Crete, and the fidgetiness of Greece, have 
not sensibly ruffled the surface of European calm. 

The new French Chamber assembled on the 13th of October, and 
a few days later listened to a Manifesto from the Cabinet. On the 
whole, it was rather colourless, though it did contain a distinct 
repudiation of a sensational and exasperating policy. It is thus 
understood that the Government will not listen to any proposals 
for considering either the question of Constitutional Revision or 
that of the Separation of Church and State; and this resolution 
has disposed a certain number of Conservatives to entertain the 
suggestion that to give an independent support to the Republic 
would be at once the most patriotic and the most politic course 
they could pursue. Nothing, however, has been done as yet to 
bring about common action between the Moderate Republicans and 
any section of the Conservatives ; and it may be doubted whether 
this result could be attained without a reconstruction of the exist- 
ing Cabinet. There were certain good reasons why M. Tirard and 
his colleagues, who so successfully conducted the General Election, 
and triumphed so signally over Boulangism, should meet the new 
Chamber. But we suspect it will be found that nothing like a 
homogeneous and trustworthy majority, even on matters of 
moment, can be formed without the disappearance of the present 
Ministry, and the construction of a fresh one. 
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A Plea for Scholarships. 


To tae Eprrors or THE * Nationa Review.” 
“GENTLEMEN, 


It is pretty certain that there is, or at the least has been, some 
good in any institution which has existed for an appreciable period; but 
just at present the advantages of the system of scholarships, by which 
undergraduates are stimulated to exertions more strenuous and sustained 
than outsiders are generally aware of, is being hotly assailed and very 
-coolly defended. 

Let us see if there is not really a good deal to be said in favour of 
simply letting the present state of things alone. 

And first, it may here, as usual, be fairly required that the reformers 
should produce a complete and powerfully supported programme; if 
scholarships are to be improved off the face of the universities, what 
better use can be made of the money which will be thus set free for 
college and university purposes ? 

I have only seen two proposals seriously brought forward : 

One being that it should be spent on providing more professors ; the 
other that the scholarships should be, in fact, maintained, but that 
their whole nature should be altered, by confining them to poor men. 

With regard to the first proposal, I fear a good many men are 
persuaded that there are professors enough and to spare already. 
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I know of professors at Cambridge, and doubtless there are others at 
Oxford, who would be ‘“ cheaply purchased at their weight in gold” ; 
but there are others who, as far as the undergraduates for whom they 
sit are concerned, are scarcely worth their weight in paving-stones. 

The more really good professors the better ; but is there any reason to 
hope that an increase in the number of chairs would bring about an 
improvement in the quality of their occupiers ? 

With regard to the proposal to confine scholarships strictly to poor 
men, the objections would seem to be legion. To begin with, in one 
sense, almost all the men who go to college are poor, or rather are 
paupers, since, as a rule, they have absolutely no money of their own, 
though they exist very comfortably on that of their fathers. 

Now, suppose a young man, having a reasonable amount of money 
given him to spend, and having a wide choice of pleasant ways of 
spending it, is willing to work hard to make money for himself, and 
save his father’s, knowing, perhaps, that the father in question has 
worked, and is working, hard for his income. Surely the motive is 
creditable, and not to be discouraged by an Alma Mater, who is not 
supposed to confine herself exclusively to the cultivation of intellectual 
tastes in her children ? 

Suppose, however, that the young man is himself rich, and wants a 
scholarship simply to gratify his vanity; nevertheless, to gain his 
scholarship he must exercise his brains, he must practise self-denial 
and energy, and, whether he ever gets the scholarship or not, he may 
acquire intellectual tastes which his wealth will enable him to gratify in 
after life. 

Why is a man to be debarred from all this valuable training at the 
most critical period of his life, because he was born rich, that is, 
because Heaven has seen fit to endow him with special opportunities 
for good, and to expose him to special temptations to evil? Of course 
it may be said, Your rich young man should study from the first for the 
sake of acquiring knowledge. Such an undergraduate would be a very 
superior undergraduate indeed, and also a phenomenally exceptional 
one ; and the universities, so at least it used to be held, exist, primarily 
for the benefit of the average young Englishman. 

Then there is the degradation of the scholarships to be considered ; at 
present a man is proud, and legitimately proud, all his life, of having 
won a college, far more a university, scholarship. Granting that the 
system of competitive examinations is a mistake, still a man takes a 
system as he finds it, and it is a subject of legitimate pride in the past, 
and justifiable self-reliance for the future, to have won a rare and 
eagerly contested for distinction, in fair fight against men starting on 
equal terms with himself. 
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All this it is proposed now to alter : a scholarship is to be the prize of 
a competition limited to poor men, and every scholar under such con- 
ditions would know, and remember, that all men knew that his 
scholarship was rather an alms flung to his want than a distinction 
earned by force of will and intellect. 

And after all, though there is assuredly nothing to be ashamed of in 
poverty, is there any just cause for making it a privilege? How often is 
it due to the folly, idleness, selfishness, or unrestrained sensuality of a 
parent or more remote ancestor ? 

Remember, too, that no one would suffer more by the restriction of 
scholarships to poor men than the poor man who could have gained one 
on his own merits. He is deprived of a chance of distinction, and is 
compelled to take as a charity what he might have conquered as a 
privilege. 

Moreover, the evils of restriction, as far as scholarships are concerned 
—why not in logic extend the reform to non-resident fellowships ?—touch 
many men besides future scholars. They affect all the men who try in 
earnest for an advantage and distinction, which they do not obtain, but 
which they work, train, and hope for; and but for that hope, would 
those men, not the least valuable members of a college, have gone to- 
Oxford or Cambridge at all ? 

There are a good many fathers who could afford to send a son to 
college, but who, excusably enough, do not like to face the expense ; but 
a son may win a scholarship. ‘ Well, that is an honourable, as well 
as a profitable thing. Let him try.” 

So the son has his chance, and, even if he misses it, many a father 
says, ‘‘ The boy has done his best honestly ; it would be a shame to 
take him away.” And so the university gains a recruit, the son of a 
self-respecting, cultured, hard-working, owing-no-man-anything father. 
Which would lose most if no such sons became Oxford or Cambridge 
men—the sons, the universities, or the country? Nor is the present 
system without great and positive advantages. 

The hope of winning a scholarship induces men to work steadily on 
first coming to college, thus counteracting the temptations to let 
healthy relaxation degenerate into idleness with which they are some- 
what fiercely assailed. 

Most men, especially when in all but name boys, like to make a mark 
among their fellows: the undergraduate is tempted—perhaps healthily 
tempted—to make his mark in athletics. It is comparatively easy for a 
strong young fellow, with the training of an English schoolboy, to do 
well enough to ensure his being made much of at cricket, football, or 
boating, and the desire to earn a position in his little college world 
strengthens his devotion to games. Now, few men can be really good 
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at games and work; that is, can put thought, energy, and strength 
into two different and exhausting pursuits. The average clever under- 
graduate requires, as I have said already, a counter attraction, and 
finds it in the chance of a scholarship, which will give him a position, 
put money in his pocket, and, last, but not least, gratify ‘‘ his people.” 

Many a man, once he takes to reading, keeps it up through college 
life, perhaps in after life, and at length gets to love what he does well 
for its own sake. 

Now, nothing is so important for a college as to have good resident 
fellows. These fellows must be recruited from the reading men; the 
more reading men, and the more they compete, the higher will be the 
intellectual qualifications of the men who win fellowships. 

Scholarships tempt men to read to win them, and the men who win 
them, or nearly win them, try in earnest for fellowships. 

Moreover, scholarships and non-resident fellowships should logically 
stand or fall together. They are both alike rewards for work completed 
and done, and differ only in the greater distinction and larger remunera- 
tion attached to the latter. 

But the abolition of non-resident fellowships would be a grave mis- 
fortune for the universities. On the one hand, it would exclude from 
competition with the future resident fellows a number of able, ardent, 
ambitious men, whose competition raises the whole college and uni- 
versity standard of intellectual excellence. 

On the other hand, the able men who did not mean to live the life of 
resident fellows would cease to read seriously. This would be a mis- 
fortune for them, and a greater misfortune for their college, for it is to 
a great extent to those men—scholars, and yet practical, pushing men 
of the world—that we must look to exercise an influence which will 
counteract that tendency towards narrowness and pedantry which is the 
great danger of the reading set of a small reading college. 

Is there not, too, a plea for scholarships to be urged on the grounds 
of abstract justice ? 

Men who earn fellowships, resident fellowships that is, are rewarded, 
not over munificently assuredly, very poorly indeed in comparison 
with what they give; still, they earn a position and an income. Is it 
fair and reasonable that men, inferior to fellows, indeed, but more 
above the average men than fellows are above them, should gain 
nothing ? 

Many a man works hard, honestly, deservingly, for a fellowship ; but 
the number of fellowships are strictly limited, and the prize he has 
toiled for, perhaps qualified for, falls, and rightly, to a more successful 
and a better man; but is he to have nothing, nothing to show, it 
may be to the father on whom he has lived, nothing to prove what is 
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true, that he has shot ahead of the mass of his comrades working with 
equal advantages, starting on equal terms? Surely this would be hard ? 
And the hardship is met by the present system, under which a man 
may fail to win a fellowship, yet gain credit—a credit which, if he 
takes to teaching, has its market value—and a modest sum of money, as 
a scholar of his college, or, better still, of his university. 

Throughout I am arguing on the assumption that the vast majority 
of reading men are, especially at first, greatly influenced by the desire 
to gain credit and to make money. 

It might be better were it not so, were love of study and desire of 
knowledge the leading motives of the studious undergraduate ; but we 
must all take facts as they are, and especially must facts be taken 
as they are at universities, which are intended to be places of popular 
education for the sons of gentlemen, and which will lose their influ- 
ence if they fail to keep touch with classes supplying the bulk of their 
students. 

And, after all, though the boy of 18 or 19, who will deny himself 
the pleasures of his age, and work up, for its own sake, the drudgery 
of a subject he hopes eventually to master, is a very admirable youth 
indeed, do we want all reading men to be like him ? 

Do we want to see every college split into a large party of healthy 
barbarians, and a small party of unsympathetic pedants and prigs, the 
two parties having nothing in common and probably despising each 
other heartily ? 

English undergraduates are not what they ought to be; but, taking 
them all round, happy the country which has a good many of them. 
Oxford and Cambridge are very far from being what they ought to be ; 
but are they not good enough to make it advisable to leave them pretty 
much alone ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours truly, 


Hersert Haines. 
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Women and Tobacco. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In a paper in your October number called ‘“‘ Women and 
Tobacco,” a statement is made about the women of Holland which is 
evidently founded on a mistake; and they are spoken of with a degree 
of contempt which can only be attributed to the author’s probable 
ignorance of that part of the subject. It is asked: ‘* What women 
have been votaries of the fragrant herb?’’ The answer is: ‘“ Not the 
English, not the Anglo-Saxon dominant race... . not the more 
advanced Teutons of Germany, or the cultivated races of France and 
Italy.” 

Then follows a long enumeration of those nations whose women 
are addicted to smoking, Chinese, East-Indians, Turkish, &c. ; in each case 
the author takes pains to prove the general inferiority of these women 
in position and character to their non-smoking sisters, and in flattering 
connection with them she names “‘ the women of Holland.” The simple 
truth is that with scarcely an exception no woman smokes in Holland. 
One or two old ladies of position and a few “fast” young women may 
indulge in an occasional cigarette, but this cannot possibly. be construed 
into a national habit. 

As to the general opinion expressed or implied of Holland and its 
inmates, it would take more space than we dare ask to prove its 
unsoundness. One or two very short remarks may be permitted. 

Surely a nation that only numbers about four and a half millions, and 
yet owns and successfully rules extensive colonies, peopled by Asiatic 
races numbering about twenty-seven millions, may take rank among the 
“dominant races ” of the world. 

Statistics cannot, unfortunately, help us in refuting the special 
charges brought against the women of Holland; and perhaps it would 
not be becoming in a Dutchwoman to speak of the intellectual acquire- 
ments of her countrywomen, which certainly can bear comparison with 
the superficial culture of Frenchwomen, whatever a ‘“ French writer” 
may say. But we cannot help giving the opinion of an independent 
witness, though we are aware it only concerns a few individuals. Still, 
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a nation that numbers a few such cannot be held in such contempt as 
is poured on poor Holland in the paper to which we allude. 

In the Report for 1883-84 of the Correspondence Classes connected 
with Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, we find this allusion to the 
work done by pupils from Holland :— 

‘Not the least interesting of our pupils are six Dutch ladies, who 
are doing admirable work. Their style of writing is clear and vigor- 
ous, and only now and then a little slip, or an unusual expression, 
betrays the foreigner.” 

In the same Report is a short paper by the Rev. W. M. Clow, 
on the Scripture Correspondence Classes, from which we quote the 
following :—‘‘ While it would be invidious to mention any of the 
pupils, still it seems to me needful to make a special record of the 
pupils from Holland. They have an untiring zeal for their work. 
Every paper exhibits the greatest painstaking and the most vigorous 
thinking—this can be said of all of them. Their English, save for a 
slip or two—more occasional than in the home papers—is always pure 
and idiomatic, and betrays no trace of having been acquired.” 

In the Report for 1885-86 flattering mention is again made of the 
Dutch pupils:—* Old friends in Holland are very faithful, and do 
admirable work, some of them writing English with a force and purity 
not always attained by home pupils.” 


I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


A ** Woman or Hotuzanp.” 
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A Deficient Currency and the Natural Result. 


To rue Eprirors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It should be evident that the partial renovation of our gold coin- 
age, however desirable, would lessen our currency. Suppose the whole 
of our light gold were brought up to the standard weight, there would 
be an absorption of gold to the value of say £800,000, by which amount 
our metallic currency would be lessened, and as a necessary consequence 
our note circulation still more largely. This is a necessary result of 
the adoption of gold as our standard; silver being of no avail in making 
up the short supply of gold. As the case stands, the more abundant 
yield of silver only throws the more stress on gold, as silver is thus 
discredited—gold enhanced in value, and all debts and fixed payments 
increased in proportion to the appreciation of gold—say by one-sixth. 
The use of silver in our currency at its natural value would merely be 
a return to the state of affairs which prevailed before our adoption of the 
gold standard in 1816. We should bear in mind that from 1797 to 
1819 Bank of England notes were a legal tender, this being the conse- 
quence of the absorption of the scanty supply of gold and silver in our 
American and French wars. The issue of such notes was so great that 
they were at a discount of 80 per cent. as compared with gold; and yet 
we have men who should know better, advocating the issue of notes on 
the credit of the State and without metallic basis, while the supply of 
silver is superabundant. The Haytian Government issued paper money 
until their dollar notes were not worth threepence each. 

The Argentine Republic, which has very large assets, has National 
and other banks working on a joint basis of subscribed capital and 
State credit, but their notes, as per last quotation, are 96 per cent. 
below par; in other words, their notes for £5 are worth only 52s. We 
have as much gold as would be requisite, if we had sense enough to 
make silver do its share of the work, and this it would do as well as gold 
if our silver coinage were brought up to the natural value, and used as 
part of our bank reserves. Our foolish adoption of gold and rejection 
of silver have given an artificial value to both metals, enhancing the 
one and depreciating the other. No other nation can so well afford a 
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sound and sufficient currency, but we have bankers and others who 
benefit by the famine price of gold, and they do not care for the ruin 
thus brought upon the landed, agricultural, mining, and manufacturing 
interests. I have quoted in a former letter from Senior, and from the 
Greville Memoirs, showing the sad state of affairs previous to the gold 
discoveries. It appears from Reid’s Life of W. E. Forster, ‘ that in 
1848 there were in Bradford immense masses of hungry men.” We 
should now be able to see that it was the want of the precious metals 
and of a sufficient currency that caused distress and bad trade with low 
prices. Our present difficulties may be attributed to the wilful restric- 
tion of the currency owing to the rejection of silver. The use of a 
bogus paper currency on State credit, or the use of silver at a fictitious 
value by international agreement, would be equally futile. Britain has 
abundant capital, and silver is most plentiful; the Bank of England, 
for example, could increase its capital to any reasonable extent by means 
of 8 per cent. debentures, and thus use a silver coinage brought up to 
its face value, as one-fifth of its reserve fund. Our present position 
with reference to gold is much like the system of excluding foreign 
corn while that grown in Britain was far short of our require- 
ments. 

If our currency were once put on a rational basis we would be as 
little disposed to revert to the present state of affairs as we are to 
re-enact the Corn Laws. We could then see the folly of maintaining 
a famine price for gold and a continued scramble for it, while silver is 
excluded from its share of the work. The use of inconvertible notes, 
or of silver at a fictitious value, is on a par with the attempt to carry 
on a trade by bills or credit, while possessed of the requisite capital. I 
may say once more that the enhancement of gold thus produced 
increases all debts, taxes, and fixed payments by at least 15 per cent., 
while reducing the selling value of property by 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

The payment of tithes in money, as fixed by law in 1836, has become 
the more burdensome to the landowner as the value of produce has 
decreased. The average value of wheat from 1809 to 1846 was 68s. 
per quarter, but the tithe-owner can now purchase bread, tea, or sugar 
at less than half the former prices. Those who depend on glebe lands 
for their income may find it lessened in rental value by one-half, though 
the purchasing power of the rent is not so much decreased. An 
honest and sufficient currency would restore natural values to a large 
extent. 

The metallic currency of the United States was so far absorbed by 
the late civil war that postage stamps were largely used instead of 
silver in making small payments. When gold is deficient, and is our 
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standard of value, our note circulation is short proportionately, and 
money being too scantily supplied, the sovereign just buys the more 
goods. The issue of inconvertible notes in Argentina, on the other 
hand, gives a fictitious prosperity, and pays debts with a mere fraction 
of the legitimate cost. 

Permit me to repeat my opinion that our dishonest and insufficient 
currency is the cause of the British and Irish difficulties between land- 
lords and tenants. 

We have been told in past years that the Indian gold mines would 
supply our wants, but only about one in twenty of these mines pays a 
dividend, and their total yield is only two millions sterling per annum. 
The lessened supply of gold by one-third since 1870 will account for 
the circulation of the notes of the Bank of England being smaller than 
it was in 1844, though the population has increased about 50 per cent. 
and trade 252 per cent. 

The comparative yield of the precious metals in 1851 was, gold 77} 
and silver 224 per cent. ; it is now, gold 48 and silver 57 per cent. 

The appreciation of gold, arising both from the lessened yield thereof 
and from its adoption so largely as the standard of value, must have a 
most unfavourable, if not disastrous, effect on most assurance com- 
panies. The annual payments may have been made for many years on 
a certain basis, but the appreciation of gold increases the ultimate pay- 
ment by the company, say, by one-sixth. While the value of the 
invested funds may be lessened to a large extent through the fall in the 
selling price of property, the liabilities, as we have seen, are virtually 
increased. 

This is the unfortunate position of the owners of landed estates also, 
at the present time; rental and selling value are lessened while fixed 
payments are virtually increased. 

The Bank of England, probably instigated by the Mint and Treasury 
Departments, has sent circulars to the country banks offering to supply 
the larger silver coins without charging the cost of transit, thus en- 
abling the banks to meet, in part, the demand for half-sovereigns by the 
substitution of silver. The present price of bar silver is 423d. per 
ounce, being 14s. 2d. for 20s.; by the addition of three-fortieths, say 
one-thirteenth, of alloy, we bring this 14s. 2d. up to 22s. in our debased 
silver coinage. If the banks and other departments could only get 
silver paid out on these terms, they could, at their convenience, refuse 
to accept more than 40s. in silver, and for any larger amount thereof 
deduct the deficiency of the intrinsic value, as in the case of light gold 
coins. If we brought up the intrinsic value of our silver coins, we would 
bring down the undue appreciation of gold, and could then have Bank 
of England notes for 20s. and 10s. payable in specie, without being 
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more largely supplied with silver as part of the actual currency than we 
are at present. These small notes would be less in bulk as well as 
lighter than gold, and could be turned into specie at will. 

We see the effects of the appreciation of gold in Cyprus, where, as 
also in these Kingdoms, the same rent or subsidy becomes more and 
more burdensome as prices fall. If wheat, for example, has fallen from 
40s. to 30s. per quarter, it takes one-third more of such product to meet 
tne same payment. The currency is the motive power in commerce ; 
we cannot find gold to do the work, and might as reasonably expect 
our steam engines to do their work with an allowance of coal that was 
deficient by 40 per cent. as expect silver to do its share of our com- 
mercial work under the same conditions. 

Our insufficient and defective currency is the cause of the labour 
strikes in London and elsewhere. The farmers were ruined through 
the continuance of a rent that could not be paid, owing to a fall in 
prices of 25 per cent. The labourers, being turned adrift, migrate to 
the large towns where they cannot find work, the land is left untilled, 
and we have to import the food which it should produce. The land- 
owners are in many cases unable either to let or sell the land; the 
result is much the same in Britain and Ireland, but the mode of en- 
forcing payment in the latter case is much like the use of the Egyptian 
courbash, with imprisonment in its train. 

Our Australian colonists sympathise with and aid the dock labourers, 
but they do not favour the emigration of British labour which is earn- 
ing only half the wages paid in those colonies. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Cheltenham, CuaRLEsS WILSON, 
September 1889. 
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Irish Catholic University. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE ‘‘ Nationat REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s article on this topic, in the National 
Review for October, I find at page 163 two. statements, both of which 
appear to me to be misleading. First, that ‘‘ to throw open to all 
creeds the Queen’s Colleges, Trinity College, Dublin, and the English 
Universities, is useless ; for even if the Irish laity were willing to go to 
them, the bishops would not allow it, and there is no one among them 
manful enough to stand out against the anathema of his Church.” 

Mr. Conybeare is right enough in declaring that the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland are opposed to the education of their lay youth at 
Trinity or the Queen’s Colleges; but they have never, I think, gone 
quite so far as to pronounce “‘ the anathema of the Church” upon those 
who go there. If they have, there must be plenty of Roman Catholic 
laymen manful enough to stand out against that anathema ; for in the 
Session of 1887-88 there were 258 Roman Catholics at the three 
Queen’s Colleges, and 60 in Trinity College, Dublin. How many Irish 
Roman Catholics there may be at Oxford and Cambridge I have no. 
means of knowing. In the Session 1881-82, which immediately pre- 
ceded the opening of the “ Royal” and abolition of the ‘ Queen’s” 
University, there were 469 Roman Catholics on the books of the three 
Queen's Colleges. All this does not look as if the middle class laity 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland contained no one manful 
enough to stand out against the anathema of the Church, always sup- 
posing that the anathema had been uttered. Of course, I assume that 
the middle class laity are the chief feeders of the Irish Universities, and 
this assumption, I think, Mr. Conybeare will not traverse. An Irishman 
of the class below the middle might or might not be in terror of “ the 
Church’s anathema,” but whether or no, he would be hardly likely 
to be in a position to send a son to a University. 

Secondly, Mr. Conybeare says, ‘‘ they will not even affiliate their 
sectarian colleges to such a University as Dublin or Oxford, in order to 
enjoy its prizes and privileges. A Roman Catholic college after the 
analogy of Keble, strictly sectarian, and located at Oxford for the use 
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of English (Roman) Catholics, is the very last institution Cardinal Man 
ning would permit.” 

Mr. Conybeare certainly knows as much of Cardinal Manning’s mind 
as I do; but there are authorities in the Church of Rome higher even 
than Cardinal Manning. Pope Leo XIII. has decided that attendance 
at English Universities, under conditions of religious equality as under- 
stood in England, is not prejudicial to faith or morals among English 
Roman Catholics. I am unfortunately unable to furnish a ‘“ chapter 
and verse” reference, but my memory is clear as to the fact. I may 
add that the chapter and verse reference would probably be found in the 
Roman Catholic periodical, the Month, for September or some earlier 
date in the year 1885. Ihave not access to any file of the Month, so 
that I cannot verify my quotation in time to insert it in this letter. But 
if Iam right as to the matter of fact, surely a fortiori the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church can have no objection to the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic College at an English University. Mr. Conybeare may 
be right about Cardinal Manning—no doubt he is ; but in the mean- 
time, Roman Catholic students freely attend Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork and Galway. And in Ireland they attend in full 
proportion to the demand for University education among the middle 
class Roman Catholic laity. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


University Club, Dublin, Epwarp Stanutey Rosertson, M.A. 
14th October 1889. 
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Irish Catholic University. 


To tae Eprrors or THE “ NationaL REvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


At first sight it seems unjust that the State should endow a 
sectarian College. But the fact is, strict Roman Catholics will not send 
their sons to what they call the “tainted” atmosphere of a secular 
institution. It would be only right to endow a college for them from 
some Irish fund. The class that now makes use of Trinity would 
continue to do so. 

There is no fear of a Catholic College teaching direct disloyalty to 
the State, still it would be a masterly stroke of policy to insist that 
this College should be in the hands, not of the Irish bishops, but of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits are opposed to the spirit 
of nationalism in churches, and they take their politics from the Vatican, 
so they are much disliked by the Parnellite bishops. Maynooth has 
always been Gallican and anti-Jesuit. The Maynooth men leave much 
to be desired, but they are better than the “ hedge-priests ” of the last 
century. Only the better class of priests were educated abroad, and 
most of them still are. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 


Iniso Lanpiorp. 


THE NA TIONAL REVIEW. 


Proposed Bishopric for Birmingham. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It has been suggested that £1,000 a year might be considered 
a very fair income for new bishoprics. I am afraid the minimum 
could not be placed at a lower average than £2,500 for new Sees of 
moderate size—say, for example, the county of Surrey fused into a 
diocese, with the title of Croydon, Reigate, or Guildford; Suffolk, 
separated from Norwich, with the title of Ipswich or Bury St. Edmunds. 
Then, in the north, there certainly ought to be a bishopric at Leeds , 
or Sheffield, both towns being of enormous size; it is surprising 
that Leeds has not been made a bishopric before now. And at the 
next avoidances of the sees of Canterbury, York, and London the 
incomes might be reduced to £12,000, £8,000, and £6,000 respec- 
tively. London requires at least four or five Bishops. There might 
be a Bishop of Westminster, a Bishop of Southwark for South London. 
Rochester would then become what it really is, the Suffragan See to 
Canterbury, taking half of Kent. Other large towns might be con- 
sidered on population—a bishop to every county. Warwickshire with 
Coventry for a see, as Birmingham is to take part of Worcestershire. 
It might be also a question for consideration whether so many Bishops 
are required in the House of Lords. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A CuurcHman. 
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